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A Basis of Unity 


“J will not quarrel with you about opinions. 
Only see that your heart is right toward 
God; that you know and love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; that you love your neighbor and 
walk as your Master walked, and I desire 
no more. Let my soul be with these Chris- 
tians, wheresoever they are and whatsoever 
opinions they are of. Whosoever thus 
doeth the will of my Father in Heaven, the 
same is my brother and sister.” 
| —John Wesley. 
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‘Gaming Events 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many re 
ligious organizations. The convenience of many could often be served if date 

of important gatherings were known long enough in advance so that otha r 

meetings could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calenda1 

of the more important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenomination: 

organizations, so far as)the information is furnished to the Editor. ~ 


EVENT PLACE DATE 

Study Conference of the Churches on World Peace_____-_ Washington, D. C. _____~_ Dec. 1-3 
Committee on Education, International Council of 

Religious: Education). ===). 22a Columbus, Ohio ____----Dee. 1-5 
Commission on Church and Race Relations of Federal 

Counce) 2 See 2 ee GRAN ene On eis See |S Detrow, Micha === =e Dec. 8 
Annual Meeting, Executive Committee of Federal Council ; 

of the: Churches)... 2.2 2 eee ee Detroit, Mich. -_________ Dec. 9, 10, 11 
Editorial Council of Religious Press __-_______________-- Detroit: Mich. see Dec. 9 
Neenal Collegiate World Court Conference ~____-____- Princeton, No f= Dec, D1iz 
Administrative Committee, Council of Women for Home 

Migsionsi 22-2 ots = eS ee | ed New! Yorks Nip \enee eee Dec. 18 
Interdenominational Student Conference __----____--___- Evanstons, Ml) oo ee Dec, 29-Jan. 1 


Administrative Committee, Federal Council of the 


Chitrches 22. 3e5 2-254. == Soe ee New: York; INi-Y¥io2 2 Jan. 8 
Annual Meeting, Council of Church Boards of Education _.__New York, N. Y. _______ Jan. 11-12 
Association of American Colleges _____{_-__L_-_-__-_-_ New York, N. Y, --_____- Jan. 14-16 
Annual Mecting, Missionary Education Mavement Ulaamae New York, N. Y, _------_Jan. 15 
United Stewardship Councils Sk Bee Ss. ee ittsburch. sical eee Jan. 16-18 
Poderated stipe Gansntice Sas = See os) Oe New York, N2 Y.22 2-23 Jan. 20 
Annual Meeting, Home Missions Council _1____/__-_--__- St; Lotis;Moic 5) eee Jan. 21-25 
Annual Meeting, Council of Women for Home Missions___-St. Louis, Mo. ____+_____ Jan. 21-25 

_ Annual Convention, Religious Education Association —___- Toronto, Canada —_=.—- ~ Mar. 9-13 
International Convention of Religious Education _____---- Birmingham, Ala. .-____- April 12-19 
National Convention, Ye-Wie GWA ee 2 Le Ve) Milwaukee, Wis. ________ April 21-29 


Biennial Student Assembly, Y. W. C. A, ______ DME i es -_Milwaukee, Wis. ________ April 
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_ The Genius of the Federal Council 


“IT do not go to a meeting merely to 
give my own ideas. If that were all, I 
might write my fellow-members a let- 
ter. But neither do I go to learn other 
_people’sideas. If that were all, I might 
ask each to write me a letter. I go toa 
; committee meeting in order that all to- 
} gether we may create a group idea, an 
idea which will be better than any one 
of our ideas alone; moreover, which will 
_ be better than all of our ideas added to- 
_ gether. For this group idea will not be 
_ produced by any process of addition, 
| but by the interpenetration of us all.”’ 
This incisive quotation from Mary 
. Parker Follett’s ‘‘The New State’’ is as 
_ precise a summary of the purpose of the 
coming annual meeting of the Execu- 
_ tive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches as if it had been writ- 
ten for the occasion. 
m= The gathering, as a study of the 
_ agenda printed on another page of the 
- Bulletin will show, is not planned for 
i - the sake of presenting formal reports 
nor hearing eloquent addresses nor 
adopting glowing resolutions. It is de- 
_ signed to secure a thorough examina- 
tion, in the spirit of a common quest, of 
| some of the most vital questions of pol- 
icy now contronting organized Chris- 
 tianity. 
_ These problems are not the concern 
_ of a single church but of all. Not one 
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EDITORIALS 


of them can be denominationalized. 
They pierce to the very core of the life 
and work of every communion. Merely 
to read the questions is to remind our- 
selves afresh that 


‘‘Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall; 
In each gain or triumph 
Lose or triumph all.’’ 


Nor is there any royal road to the dis- 
covery of the true solution to such ques- 
tions as will face the representatives of 
the Churches at this Federal Council 
meeting. No great personality, how- 
ever learned or devoted, can tell us the 
answer. No isolated denomination can 
do so. Only in the creative process of 
studying and thinking together, in the 
atmosphere of prayer, can we hope to 
build, out of the rich diversity of ex- 
perience which so many different 
groups will bring, a program wise en- 
ough for the Church in such a day as 
this. 

‘¢Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I.’”’ The 
presence of the Holy Spirit is most as- 
sured when the followers of Christ meet 
in true fellowship, seeking collectively 
to learn His will and determined, when 
they know His will, to do it unitedly. 
May the meeting of the Federal Council 
this month prove a fresh confirmation 
of this truth. 

(1] 
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The Church and the Y. M. C. A. 


Few tendencies in the religious life 
of the country afford larger promise 
than the present tendencies toward 
more definite plans of cooperation be- 
tween the Church and the Y. M. C. A. 

The Association has always professed 
its loyalty to the Church; from the out- 
set it has desired to be regarded as the 
‘‘arm’’ of the Church in work for boys 
and young men. Until recently, how- 
ever, there has been little attempt to 
define just how this cooperation should 
be effected. For a time the vagueness 
of the relationship made little practical 
difference. So long as the Church itself 
had no adequate program for youth, ex- 
cept perhaps on Sunday, problems of 
misunderstanding or duplication were 
not likely to arise. The Association with 
its ‘‘fourfold program’”’ of physical, in- 
tellectual, social and spiritual interests, 
and with its specialized equipment for 
ministering to them, provided what the 
Churches themselves were not in a posi- 
tion to supply. 

Today the situation is changing rap- 
idly. Thousands of churches have them- 
selves adopted ‘the ideal of ministering 
to the whole life of the individual. They 
recognize keenly the place which recrea- 
tion and group activities of various 
kinds have in the formation of Chris- 
tian character. They are sharply aware 
of the necessity of special efforts to hold 
boys and youth to the Church. Nothing 
concerns them more. 

As a result, the local church and the 
Association often become, almost un- 
consciously, competitors for the time 
and energy of the same boys. The 
pastor is anxious to hold Jack Blank 
to the Church; the Association secretary 
is trying to attach Jack to the ‘‘Y.”’ 

To meet such a situation, many As- 
sociations are adopting a new policy. 
Instead of trying to promote a separate 
program for Jack in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, they are throwing their en- 
ergy into assisting the pastor to provide 
[2] 


a better program for Jack as a part of © 
the responsibility of the local church 
itself. Instead of formulating a Y. 
M. ©. A. program and expecting the — 
pastors to help ‘‘put it over,’’ the As- 


sociation leaders are sitting down with — 


the pastors and asking, ‘‘What can we, — 
with our specialized equipment and — 
staff, do which will be of most service to 
you in meeting the needs of your boys?”’ — 

Of this happy tendency a most sig- 
nificant illustration was given at the As- — 
sociation Summer School at Silver Bay 
last summer. 
the Community Work Department of 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Town and Coun- — 
try Department of the Y. W. C. A., a@ 
group of Association secretaries and of — 
church leaders discussed for ten days — 
the problems of relationships. To the ~ 
representative of the Federal Council — 
of the Churches, who had the privilege — 
of being a member of the group, it was — 
a matter of deep satisfaction to learn of — 
the forward-looking experiments now ~ 
being made along this line in many com- ~ 
munities. Those who are interested in 
knowing about some of them should ~ 
read the stimulating pamphlet, ‘“‘A — 
Community Message to the Brother- — 
hood,’’ published by the National — 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 

Many other illustrations of coopera- 
tion in clearly defined ways could be 
given. One which will be of particular — 
interest to readers of the Bulletin is the 
contribution now being made to the de- — 
velopment of local Councils of Churches 
by local Associations. In several cities, — 
hardly large enough to be able to main- ~ 
tain a salaried executive for a council © 
of churches, the Association provides — 
the executive leadership for a council — 
created and directed by the churches 
themselves. Springfield, Ill, and Erie, 
Pa., abundantly demonstrate the value 
of the plan. What is now transpiring, it ~ 
is to be hoped, is a happy augury of the — 
complete and effective cooperation that 
will one day prevail everywhere. 

—S. M. C. 


Under the direction of — 


| Mes annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches will convene at 
10:30 a. m., Wednesday morn- 
_ ing, December 9. The sessions 
_ will continue through Friday 
_ afternoon, December 11. 


_ All sessions will be held in 
_ the Woodward Avenue Bap- 
_ tist Church, with the excep- 
_ tion of the public meeting on 
_ Thursday evening, December 
10, which will be held in the 
_ Central Methodist Episcopal 
\ Church. 
The morning and afternoon 
_ sessions will be devoted ex- 
elusively to the consideration 
of policies for the coming 
year, with no formal ad- 
_ dresses except a review of the 
past year by Dr. John A. 
Marquis, Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, at 
the opening session. The agenda for the day- 
time sessions consists of a thorough considera- 
tion of some of the major issues of policy now 
confronting the Council. 


No names of people who will speak or lead the 
discussions are printed, since it is desired that 
all the emphasis should be placed, not upon hear- 
ing a few outstanding personalities, but upon 
securing a thoroughly democratic and represent- 
ative discussion in which all will participate. 

Bishop John M. Moore, of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church, South, Dallas, Texas, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, will preside. 


Pusuic MEETINGS 


nt. 


De public 
meetings will be 
as follows: 


Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 
I—‘The Present 
Opportunity and 
‘Duty of the 
Church.’’ 

._ Addresses by 
Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes of Chica- 
‘go, and Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, 
President of the 
Federal Council. 
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Vital Issues of Policy To Be Studied 


Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 10—‘‘The Responsibility 
of the Church for Christian- 
izing International Life.’’ 

Addresses by Robert E. 
Speer, former president of 
the Federal Council, and Rev. 
Gwilym Davies, of Cardiff, 
Wales. 

A memorial from the 
Churehes of Wales to the 
American Churches on the 
subject of world peace will be 
presented at this session by 
Dr. Davies, who comes as 
the representative of the 
Churches of Wales for this 
purpose. 


Pouictes IN COOPERATIVE 
WoRK 


The regular sessions of the 
Executive Committee will 
center around the following 
questions: 

I. What principles should guide the Council 
in its relation to public issues in which consider- 
ations of Christian morality and of legislative 
procedure are both involved, for example, pro- 
hibition, the child labor amendment, the federal 
anti-lynching bill, the Japanese exclusion act? 

Should the Churches consistently refuse to endorse 

any legislative proposal and rely wholly on the educa- 


tion of the individual and an appeal to public opinion 
in behalf of general principles? 


Or, should the Churches formulate their attitude 
toward any specific legislative proposal in the light of 
the extent to which it seems to be the most practical 
embodiment of Christian principles now attainable? 
If. What principles should govern the meth- 
ods and _  utter- 
ances of the com- 
missions and de- 
partmentsin 
their relation to 
the § governing 
bodies of the 
Couneil ? 

cee Weehieas & 
should be the 
major emphases 
of the Federal 
Council on the is- 
sue of war and 
peace? 

In standing for 


the outlawry of 
war, are there 
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ereteness to its program of interracial co- ‘ 
operation ? j 
1. Between Negroes and Whites. F 
What concrete things should the Negro Churches : 
and the White Churches undertake to do together? In 5 
the local community? In the nation? What difficul- : 
ties are there in the way of such co-operation? What . 
can be done to overcome them? ; 
In City, Michigan, John Doe, a cultured : 
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particular methods of achieving that end which the 
Council should advocate? 

Should the Council urge that our own nation make 
an official declaration that it will henceforth accept 
some form of judicial or arbitral settlement of every 
international dispute? 

Has the time come when the Council should specific- 
ally urge American membership in the League of 
Nations? 


IV. What should the Federal Council do 
about the Japanese Exclusion Act? 


Regard the issue as settled? 

Seek the introduction of a bill in Congress to pro- 
vide a quota for the Japanese? 

Carry on an educational campaign on the moral 
issues involved, without championing any particular 
political measure? 


V. What should be the Council’s policy in 
support of religious work among men of the 
Army and Navy? (Report of Committee of 
Twelve, appointed by the Atlanta Quadrennial). 

Does the military status of the chaplain seriously 
compromise the Church’s testimony against war? 

Can the chaplain, while remaining an officer in the 
Army or Navy, be free from commitment to and ad- 
vocacy of the policies of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments? 

Is it possible to carry on an equally successful min- 
istry to the men in the Army and Navy under any other 
plan than the present one? 

Should the Council cooperate in enlisting the interest 
of pastors in serving as Reserve Corps chaplains? 


VI. How can the Council give greater con- 
[4] 


Negro, buys property in a residential section in which 
only white people now live. A group of white citizens 
declare they will not allow him to live there. What, 
if anything, should the Church forces do in such a 
situation? 

2. Between Christians and Jews. 

What plans and methods should the Council pursue 
in furthering mutually helpful relations between 
Christians and Jews in matters of common social and 
civic concern? 


VII. What plans should the Federal Coun- 
cil make for future work for temperance and 


prohibition ? 

Should a strong Commission on Temperance be de- 
veloped, which will undertake a vigorous effort to 
create and express public opinion in support of prohi- 
bition? 

Should special attention be given to developing a 


new program of education in temperance and citizen- 
ship? 


VIII. The Labor Sunday Message for 1925 
was built around the ideal of cooperation in in- 


dustry, instead of the class struggle. 


Is it reasonable to expect such cooperation without 
fuller recognition of the place of labor organizations 
in industry? 

Should the Federal Council stand for a new era of 
industrial goodwill and peace, based upon labor’s right 
to representative and collective action? 


IX. What is the path of advance in pro- 


moting church cooperation in the community ? 


Should stronger emphasis be laid on the formation 
of state councils of churches as the next step? If 
so, how? 

In the smaller cities, hardly able to maintain a 
salaried executive secretary for a council of churches, 
can a satisfactory plan of cooperation with the Y. M. 
C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. be fostered, in accordance 
with which the 
Association — sec- 
retary will serve 
as the executive 
of the council of 
churches? 


What is the 
wisest plan of co- 
operation be 
tween the local 
or state council 
of churches and 
the local or state 
council of relig- 
ious education? 


X. Should the 
Council continue 
to maintain and 
extend its rela- 


: : REV, MORTON C. PEARSON OF THE 
tion with the prerroir COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
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REV. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Churehes of Europe and other parts of the 
world? 
1. Europe. 

Should it urge the American Churches to give both 
moral and financial assistance to the Churches of 
Europe and serve as a clearing-house for this purpose? 

Should it endeavor to encourage cooperation and 
federation in Europe and other parts of the world? 


2. Near East. 

Are there concrete steps which the Council should 
now take in the direction of larger fellowship with 
the Eastern Churches? 

Should a representative of the Council be appointed 
to reside in the Near East for the purpose of develop- 
ing relations of friendship, helpfulness and cooperation 
with Eastern Church leaders? 

Should there be a well-planned conference with 
official representatives of the Eastern Churches some- 
time in 1926 or 1927? 


XI. Has the time come for some form of com- 
bination of the forces of the Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council? Can a mut- 
ually satisfactory basis for such a step be found ? 

(Report of Joint Committee appointed by ac- 
tion of Quadrennial Meeting). 


XII. What should be the relation of women 
to the Federal Council ? 

1. Are the Churches affording to their 
women members opportunities for their 
fullest development and best service? If 
not, how can the Council help them to adapt 
their program and policy to the changing 
conditions of women? 

2. What steps are practicable for giving 


effect to the recommendations of the last 
quadrennial meeting of the Council that 


the constituent bodies should be more large- 
ly represented by women? 


XIII. What is the special place of the 
Federal Council in the field of Christian educa- 
tion ? 


1. Should the Council make a vigorous 
effort to secure a larger attention for re- 
ligion in the public school system, or should 
it support the idea that the Churches 
should themselves carry on all religious 
education ? 


2. Should the Council approve and co- 
operate in carrying forward a movement 
for a larger nation-wide support of Chris- 
tian educational agencies? 


XIV. Is there a need: for the Churches to 
give stronger support to the religious press? If 
so, how? What responsibility, if any, should the 
Federal Council assume? 


XV. What contribution should the Council 
make to releasing the spiritual forces without 
which none of the programs discussed above can 
be carried out? 


What specific functions ought the Council to per- 
form in strengthening the evangelistic agencies of the 
denominations? 

What can be done to secure greater unity of action 
between the evangelistic and the educational agencies 
of the Churches? 

Are there new notes or methods in evangelism that 
the Council should emphasize? 


XVI. How should the Council be supported ? 
What should be the budget of the Coun- 
ceil for 1926? 
How should this budget be secured ? 


DR. ROBERT E. 
SPEER 


Former President of 
the Federal Council, 
who will represent the 
American Churches at 
the presentation of 
the memorial on world 
peace from the 
Churches of Wales, 
which will take place 
at the Detroit meet- 
ing on the evening of 
December 10. 
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Concrete Plans for Racial Goodwill 


Ree Relations Sunday, proposed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches, was first 
observed in 1923. The active cooperation of the 


Home Mission Boards, the Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. - 


©. A.’s and thousands of local churches has made 
the day an event which is receiving attention 
in all parts of the nation. The date for the next 
annual observance is February 14, 1926. 

In a number of cities, leading white and Negro 
ministers have exchanged pulpits. In some cities, 
special speakers of one race have addressed 
audiences of the other. In Galveston, Texas, last 
February, one of the leading churches invited 
a chorus of Negro singers to furnish part of the 
program for a joint service. In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a white and a Negro minister gave brief 
addresses over the radio, and one of the denom- 
inations made the day an occasion for com- 
pletion of a large fund raised by the white 
churches to assist a Negro church in erecting 
a new structure. 

In a country where many social and national 
groups dwell, the problem of applied brother- 
hood and goodwill cannot be limited to one or 
two races. On the fourth Race Relations Sun- 
day, it is urged that the members of various 
racial groups become better acquainted with 
one another and more Christian. The Indians, 
the original Americans, seek justice at our 
hands. The churches of America have been the 
foremost pioneers in the education and advance- 
ment of the Negro people. Today, through 
leaders of character and intelligence largely 
trained in schools supported by the mission 
funds of the churches, the Negroes are now ask- 
ing for full participation in community and na- 
tional life. The Japanese and Chinese are de- 
manding that their treatment in America be 
upon the same basis as that of other foreigners. 
Mexican citizens within our borders are asking 
a full chance and a fair understanding and in- 
terpretation of themselves and their aspirations. 


All the other racial groups in America are 
. likewise seeking equality of opportunity and jus- 
tice. Some of these groups represent races and 
nations with whom the problems of peace and 
war are burning questions, so that American race 
relations have international as well as national 
aspects. Two methods of adjusting these rela- 
tions have been advocated. One is by violenee 
and exploitation—to fight it out. The other way 
of adjustment, largely untried, is conciliation, 
mutual understanding and cooperation. These 
present only a part of the racial problems of 
America, but they show how the peace of the 
world is bound up in the relations of races. 
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A special pamphlet, prepared by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, contains informative material, in brief 
compass, concerning the races in America, and 
gives practical suggestions for the observance ~ 
of Race Relations Sunday. The quotation, from 
Dr. North’s hymn, on the cover of the pamphlet, 
indicates its spirit: 


‘“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear thy voice, Oh Son of Man!’’ 


StTaTE-WImDE CONFERENCES ON RacE RELATIONS 

As a step toward racial understanding, good- 
will and justice, an experiment was conducted 
in Illinois by a group of national organizations 
during November. A series of interracial con- 
ferences was held in cities throughout the state. 
Churches, social agencies, Y. M. C. A.’s, and in 
two cities chambers of commerce, took part. Out- 
standing men and women of both the white and 
Negro races discussed mutual problems, such as 
housing, education, health, social hygiene, rec- 
reation and church life. 

The six cities in which the meetings were held 
were: Evanston, Peoria, Danville, Quincy, De- 
catur and Champaign. In each city there was 
a review of local conditions and a discussion of 
a program of work to be carried on by a perma- 
nent interracial committee. 

A team of five persons, of which three were 
colored and two white, visited these cities. The 
two white members were Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
Director of the Interracial Commission, and 
Rev. Ralph C. McAfee, Secretary of the Kansas 
City Council of Churches. The colored mem- 
bers were Franklin O. Nichols, Associate Edu- 
cational Secretary of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association; Rev. Irving K. Merchant, 
Field Representative of the Commission on Race 
Relations in Illinois, and Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Secretary of the Commission on the Chureh and 
Race Relations of the Federal Couneil of the 
Churches. 


‘‘War cannot be outlawed by proclamation — 
or by resolution or by mere agreement or by 
mere force. War can be outlawed only by ar- 
raying the moral force of the civilized world in 
support of definite rules of conduct which ex- 
clude war, and by giving to that moral force 
institutions through which that force may be 
applied to specific cases of attempted violation. 
One of these necessary institutions is a court 
by whose judgment the great multitude who 
desire the peace of justice may know what is 
ete —Elihu Root. 
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THE WORLD COURT SITUATION 


The present danger is that, despite the fact that the debate on 
the World Court issue is scheduled to begin December 17, it may 
never come to a record vote. 


This is one of the occasions when a vigorous expression of 
popular desire for Senate action coming from the moral and re- 
ligious forces of every community of the country may supply the 
motive force necessary to bring this question to a vote. The Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


final effort to secure a great forward step in substituting judicial 


processes for war. 


urges the Churches to exercise their full influence at this time in a | 


A New Kind of ‘*‘Peace Conference”’ 


HAT the responsibility now devolves upon 
them to clarify and fortify the newly de- 
veloped attitude toward war, the Churches of 
America are now realizing. They are preparing 
to shoulder that responsibility. While this Bulle- 


tin is in press the Peace Commissions of a score 


~ 


of American Churches are holding in Washing- 
ton, D. C., (December 1, 2 and 3) a National 
Study Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace. 

Fundamental questions affecting the peace of 
the world will be frankly discussed. What, for 
instance, is the relation of the Church to patriot- 
ism? Are Christian ideals and thoroughgoing 
patriotism mutually consistent? If not, which 
has priority and authority? Can a Christian 
be one hundred percent patriotic? In regard 


‘to war and peace, has the Church a distinctive 


message of its own? If so, what is it? Is the 
Christian attitude toward war based on prin- 
ciples of expediency and economic advantage? 
Or are there higher and deeper principles for 
the Church to proclaim? 

The plans of the Washington Conference pro- 
vide for three days’ intensive study of such 
questions as these by outstanding leaders and 


_ thinkers. A comprehensive ‘‘Syllabus of Topics, 


Problems and Suggestions’’ has been prepared 
by three strong commissions, each dealing with 
one of the three purposes of the Conference, 
namely : 

1. To study what are the Christian ideals and 
attitude toward war. 


2. To study what the Churches ought to do 
about war. 

3. To plan a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tion through the Churches. 


The plan does not contemplate a meeting of 
speech-making, but a study conference, in which 
the members will discuss face to face the real 
matters on which they find themselves holding 
divergent views. It is hoped that, in spite of 
differences, they may be able to unite on a com- 
mon educational program. 

Because this is to be a study conference, the 
plans provide for an attendance of not more 
than 250 persons. It will be limited to officially 
designated delegates. Some thirty church and 
religious bodies have already accepted invita- 
tions and will participate. 

It is agreed from the outset that the ‘‘find- 
ings’’ will bind no Church and no individual. 
They will have only the force of the reason and 
sound judgment contained in them. 

The ‘‘Syllabus’’ is an imposing document of 
twenty pages. The suggestive and stimulating 
questions cover all the range of topics now be- 
fore the public, from ideas advocated by thor- 
oughgoing militarists to those advocated by the 
most extreme pacifists. The aim of the ‘‘Sylla- 
bus’’ is to provoke thought and discussion. Study 
groups and forums throughout the country 
might well secure the ‘‘Syllabus’’ for its sug- 
gestions of live topics for debate. It can be ob- 
tained on request from the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, 
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Week of Prayer for the Churches 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 38rd, TO SATURDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1926. 


To the Churches of Christ in America: 


The World’s Evangelical Alliance has for many years issued a call for a universal week 
of prayer on the first full week in January. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America in hearty cooperation with the Alliance hereby invites the Christians of America 
to unite their minds and hearts with those of the Christians of the world in common medita- 
tion and prayer during the week of January 3-9, 1926. 
Herewith we submit the general program of meditation, thanksgiving, confession and 
prayer, with minor modifications calculated to adapt it to the needs of America. 
It is suggested— 
That where possible gatherings of earnest Christians be held each evening of the 
week for discussion and prayer, arranging union services if convenient, but each 
church by itself if the other is not possible. 
That where public meetings are not possible this call to prayer be issued to indi- 
viduals in order that each in his own place may join thought and prayer with 
Christians in all lands on the great themes of the Kingdom. . 

The themes and meditations here presented will not only be circulated throughout all 


English-speaking lands but they will be translated for use in Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 


Ceylon, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Esthonia and Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Holland, Iceland, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Madeira, Mexico, Nigeria, Nor- 
way, Panama, Persia, Portugal, Rumania, Transylvania, South America, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria and Palestine, Tunisia, Turkey and Armenia, and Uganda. 

Borne up by the uplifting sense of world-wide communion with the people of God, let us 
come to this week of prayer with high faith and deep devotion, looking confidently to Him 
whose is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory. 

In the words of the message sent out by the Evangelical Alliance: 

‘‘In prayer we necessarily begin with ourselves; for ‘‘if I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.’ We wait before God until the threefold cleansing—in the Word, 
by the Spirit, through the blood of Christ—is given to us. Then with pure hearts we entreat 
for those gifts which will not be denied. 

‘‘Next, we unite ourselves in love with our brethren. The promises attached to united 
intercession are really bestowed upon love. If we love our Lord and His brethren, we may 
ask what we will and it shall be given us. 

‘‘So we enter into the mind of Christ for His world. There is something intensely stim- 
ulating in the thought that in an all-world covenant of prayer, such as this, all the earthly 
interests of the Redeemer, so far as we can discern them, will at one time or other be brought 
into remembrance—every yearning of the Intercessor within will find utterance, every desire 
present to the mind of our Advocate above will be responded to by His children on earth.’’ 


Yours in the faith and fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND LIFE SERVICE 
Wiutiam Horace Day, Chairman 
CuarueEs L. Goopeu, Executive Secretary 


Topics for Universal and United Prayer 


Monday, January 4th, 1926—Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 

Tuesday, January 5th, 1926—The Church Universal—The ‘‘One Body’’ of Which Christ 
is the Head. 

Wednesday, January 6th, 1926—Nations and Their Leaders. 

Thursday, January Tth, 1926—Missions. 

Friday, January 8th, 1926—Families, Schools, Colleges, and the Young. 

Saturday, January 9th, 1926—The Home Base. 
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~ Council Issues Strong Statement on Prohibition 


HE Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches, after consid- 
ering its policy on prohibition, in the light of 
_ the recent report of its Research Department, is- 
- sued on October 31 a full statement of its posi- 
tion. This declaration was made because of mis- 
interpretations of the spirit and point of view 
_ of the research report in certain quarters. The 
_ statement declares that there is nothing in the 
report of the Research Department to justify 
_ any modification whatever of the position of 
_ staunch support of prohibition previously taken 
by the Council. The Administrative Commit- 
_ tee also urges all Christian people to regard the 
report as a trumpet call to a more vigorous pro- 
gram in behalf of prohibition. 
The ‘statement, somewhat abbreviated, is as 
follows: 
“First of all, the Committee would empha- 
_ size its unequivocal support of national prohi- 
bition, as expressed in many public utterances 
and reaffirmed by the quadrennial session of the 
whole Council in Atlanta last December. We 
declare our strong conviction that the policy of 
prohibition is the deliberately and permanently 
’ established policy of this nation, that this policy 
has not failed, but on the contrary has already 
yielded results which fully justify its adoption, 
that the liquor traffic and the saloon must not 
' come back again, and that the Churches must 
_ set themselves with new purpose to see that pro- 
hibition is enforced by law and sustained by the 
_national conscience. 

‘The Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council has seer’ nothing in the report of 
the Research Department to justify any modi- 
fication whatever of the position thus taken by 
the Council on the prohibition issue. The policy 

_ of national prohibition, as the report shows, was 

adopted by the American people by the over- 
whelming votes of their elected legislative as- 
‘semblies. This policy has been reaffirmed by in- 
creasing majorities wherever it has been chal- 
lenged. 


= 


REASONS FOR PROHIBITION 


‘‘We would remind those otherwise good citi- 
zens, who by their personal example and public 
utterances are lending countenance to those who 
violate their country’s laws, of the reasons which 
led to the adoption of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. It rests upon three fundamental consid- 
erations: first, the belief that in dealing with 
gigantic social evils like disease or crime indi- 
vidual liberty must be surrendered in the in- 
terest of effective social control; second, the be- 

lief that the liquor traffic is such an evil—a con- 


viction which is gaining strength all over the 
world and which has recently found official ex- 
pression in the report of the special Commission 
on Drink of the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work at Stockholm; third, the ex- 
perience gained by a generation of experiment 
with substitutes, which has led the advocates of 
temperance to conclude that only drastic federal 
action could bring about the eradication of the 
evils they were fighting. Prohibition was not 
a policy adopted hastily or without due consid- 
eration and it is not to be set aside merely be- 
cause great difficulty or even temporary re- 
verses are encountered in carrying it out. 


‘‘The report makes clear the remarkable so- 
cial gains which followed upon the adoption of 
prohibition: a lowering of the death rate from 
alcoholic disease, a remarkable lessening of de- 
pendency due to alcoholism, a great reduction 
in drunkenness, and other results of a socially 
desirable sort. It also calls attention to the part 
undoubtedly played by prohibition in improving 
business and economic conditions, and, above all, 
points out the indisputable advantage gained by 
the abolition of the saloon. At the same time, 
the report reminds us that national prohibition 
has not yet been given a fair opportunity to vin- 
dicate its full value to the physical, economic, 
social and moral life of the nation, and calls at- 
tention to serious dangers to which it is at pres- 
ent exposed. 

‘“‘The Federal Council gratefully recognizes 
the splendid service which has been rendered 
by the agencies especially authorized by the 
Churches which for many decades have labored 
persistently and effectively to secure the adop- 
tion and the maintenance of prohibition. The 
Council pledges its active cooperation with all 
agencies which are ready to make a sustained 
and constructive effort to uphold the prohibition 
regime in order that there may be a conclusive 
demonstration of its merit as a national policy. 
It urges the friends of prohibition in other coun- 
tries not to be deceived by the attempts which 
have been made by opponents of prohibition to 
interpret the report as a confession of failure 
or even of discouragement on the part of the 
Federal Council or of its constituent church 
bodies. 

‘‘The Federal Council calls upon the churches 
to undertake a renewed moral crusade to 
strengthen the hands of those who are respon- 
sible for prohibition enforcement and in partic- 
ular to give a greater measure of moral support 
to the newly reorganized activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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NEED FoR EDUCATION 


‘“Especially does the Council urge upon the 
churches the necessity for a more adequate pro- 
gram of education on the moral issues involved 
in the liquor traffic. We strongly emphasize 
the need for a far greater attention to this prob- 


lem in the Church’s program of religious educa- - 


tion. In the last analysis, law depends for its 
support upon the public opinion which sustains 
it and the conscience of those who live under it. 

‘There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that legislation can relieve us of the neces- 
sity of training our youth in habits of tem- 
perate living, self-control and the practice of 

Christian citizenship. To foster such habits and 
to cultivate such practice is the special and pe- 
culiar responsibility of the Church, to be ignored 
only at the peril of the nation. 

' “Tt is our hope and confidence that the re- 
port of the Research Department on the prohi- 
bition situation, calling attention as it does to 
the real dangers with which we are confronted, 
will stir the churches to a renewed sense of their 
responsibility, not only for the enforcement of 
the prohibition law, but also for rallying the 
conscience of the nation to its support.’’ 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RESEARCH REPORT 


The demand for the report of the Research 
Department, which was a booklet of eighty 
pages, has been so great that the first printing 
has been exhausted and a second is now in press. 
The report has attracted particular attention 
because it has illustrated effectively the possi- 
bility of a church organization ’s carrying on a 


thoroughly impartial program of research. The 
fact that the Federal Council of the Churches, 
while itself staunchly committed to the policy 
of prohibition, was able and willing to print a 


statement of the present situation, which in-— 


cluded the unfavorable as well as the favorable 
data, has been commented upon in many quar- 
ters as a most significant and hopeful thing. 


The outstanding emphasis of the Research 


Department was on the need for a better pro- — 


gram of education as to the moral and religious 
significance of temperance and prohibition. The 


following paragraph from the report merits — 


special attention: 


‘‘The situation presents an unprecedented challenge 
to the schools and the churches. Thus far the delin- 
quency of the churches is perhaps even greater than 
that of the federal government. In former years tem- 
perance education was stressed as a part of the re- 
ligious educational program. It was often of a de- 
cidedly inferior type, to be sure, but the importance 
of temperate living and self-control was kept continu- 
ally before our youth. With the passing of the pro- 
hibition laws the task of moral education with ref- 
erence to temperate living has been all but ignored. 
As a part of the study here reported a careful analysis 


.was made of the materials of religious education now 


in use with respect to the training of children and 
youth in ‘temperance and in the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship entailed by the prohibition laws. The results, 
which have been published elsewhere, were chiefly neg- 
ative. Even the rude awakening that the outbreak 
of lawlessness has brought seems to have registered 
more in mere protest, on the one hand, and in discour- 
agement and dissatisfaction with prohibition, on the 
other, than in the perfectly obvious alternative of set- 
ting about the performance of an educational task for 
which no amount of social legislation can ever be a 
satisfactory substitute. ’? 


American Churches Bespeak Justice for China 


HE Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, by action of its Ad- 
ministrative Committee, issued on October 24 an 
appeal for justice to China and urged that 
China’s welfare be the chief consideration at 
the international conferences now being held in 
Peking. The statement was presented to Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg by a delegation from a 
number of communions, headed by Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman, President of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, and Bishop William F, McDowell, 
Chairman of the Council’s Washington Commit- 
tee. 

The statement is as follows: 

‘‘The present crisis in China is due to many 
complex factors not easily summarized, but con- 
spicuous among them is the rapidly growing pa- 
triotie feeling of the Chinese people. With 
these aspirations for a place of freedom and of 
equality in the family of nations Christian men 
and women everywhere must be in hearty sym- 
pathy. 

‘“The Shanghai incident of May 30, which was 
the immediate occasion of the nationwide spirit 
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of protest against the present status of China 
in her relations to other nations, is only sympto- 
matic of deep-rooted trouble. The central de- 


mand of the Chinese is for a fundamental re- — 


vision of the ‘unequal treaties,’ under which for 
many decades foreigners in China have enjoyed 
certain privileges and rights which infringe on 
her independence and sovereignty. 

‘‘In particular, the Chinese are protesting 
against a further continuance of extra-territo- 
riality and of foreign control of customs duties. 
Whatever may have been the justification in the 
past, it seems clear that the time has now come 
when changed conditions require all who accept 


the principle of the Golden Rule to sympathize © 


keenly with these desires of the Chinese people. 

‘‘The system of extra-territorial jurisdiction, 
under which foreigners in China are not subject 
to Chinese laws and courts but amenable only to 
courts established by their respective nations, 
requires thorough reconsideration in a day when 
it has been given up in all other nations and 
when China has made a hopeful beginning in the 
development of a modern judicial system. The 
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of the Washington Conference in 1922. 
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United States, Great Britain and Japan agreed 
by treaty some twenty years ago that ‘they are 
prepared to relinquish extra-territorial rights 
when satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws 
and the arrangement for their administration 
and other considerations warrant them in so do- 
ing.’ These pledges were renewed at the ee 
The 
fact that Germany and Austria were forced to 
give up extra-territorial rights in China as a 
result of the World War, and that Russia also 
has renounced them, calls for further attention 
to the anachronism of the present situation. 

‘‘Responsible Chinese leaders declare that it 
is the intention of their government, if extra-ter- 
ritoriality is definitely relinquished, to employ 
expert jurists from foreign countries as judges 
or assessors in cases involving foreigners, either 
in the regular courts or in special tribunals es- 
tablished for this purpose. Spokesmen for the 
Chinese declare that such tribunals will be con- 
tinued over a period of years, until the progress 
in judicial procedure has been such as to create 
full confidence in the equity of Chinese laws and 
the efficiency of their administration. 

“‘In this way security of foreign interests 
could be reasonably assured. In any case, the 
best assurance is the goodwill and the friend- 
ship of the Chinese people, an asset which would 
be richly increased by a new policy of friendly 
dealing with China by the other nations. 

‘“‘The continued control of the Chinese tariff 
by foreign powers is equally difficult to justify 
on any Christian grounds. The present system, 
however satisfactory at the begining, by which 
import duties are limited to five percent ad 
valorem, while other nations tax Chinese goods 
even as high as one hundred percent, now ob- 
viously denies the principle of mutuality and 
fairness. 

‘‘The Chinese, as a result, are no longer con- 
tent with a mere revision of the customs sched- 
ule, as proposed by the Washington Conference 
in 1922; they are demanding complete tariff 


_ autonomy. Here also, however, Chinese leaders 


declare themselves ready to retain foreign ex- 
perts in the administration of the customs ser- 
vice, and to consider. other practicable adjust- 
ments, if once the principle of tariff autonomy 
is specifically agreed upon. 

“The rectifying of these two inequalities in 
the relations of the other nations with China, 
and the new dignity which she would thereby at- 
tain, would be a great stimulus to the Chinese 
to bring about the needed internal reforms for 
which patriotic Chinese are now working under 
severe handicaps. 

““We rejoice to learn that, in response to the 
requests of China, the Governments concerned 
have agreed to hold in China during the present 
autumn two conferences to consider these prob- 
lems. The time is therefore opportune for all 


who desire to see a new policy in the relations 
of the nations with China to express their judg- 
ments and their hopes. America should make it 
clear that, in keeping with her historic policy, 
she proposes to make justice and friendship 
paramount in all her dealings with China. 

‘* An attitude of true friendliness toward Chi- 
na must include thorough respect for the Chi- 
nese people, free from any taint of condescension 
or racial pride. It involves also a desire on our 
part to help China to attain to a position of 
genuine freedom and equality in the family of 
nations, 

““The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, therefore, urges all Christian 
people to join in creating a public opinion which 
wul stand unequivocally for the abolition of eax- 
tra-territoriality, will favor the restoration of 
tariff autonomy to China, and will invite the 
Chinese government and people to cooperate in 
working out as promptly as possible practicable 
programs for its termination and other needed 
changes. 

‘“We believe that our government should act 
in concert with the other nations, and use rts 
full influence to that end. If, however, interna- 
tional agreement should prove impossible, we 
urge our government to act independently im 
assuring full justice between the United States 
and China.’’ 


Mission Boarps TAKE ACTION 


An unofficial meeting of officers and members 
of missionary boards and societies was held in 
New York, October 2 and 3, attended by 86 peo- 
ple connected with 37 different boards, to give 
eareful consideration to the facts in the present 
situation in China and to study the way in which 
these facts affect Christian missionary work. 

The resolutions adopted request: 


1. A revision of existing treaties with China 
in accordance with the principles agreed upon at 
the Washington Conference. 

2. The abolition of extra-territoriality. 

3. That no special privileges for missionaries 
and missionary work be imposed on China by 
any new treaties negotiated. 

The full resolution on the last point was as 
follows: 

“‘With reference to the treaty provisions according 
special privileges to missions and missionaries: 

‘fa, That, when our respective governments nego- 
tiate the new treaties which are so urgently needed, 
we wish it to be understood that we do not desire any 
distinctive privileges for missions and missionaries im- 
posed by treaty upon the Chinese Government and peo- 

les 

“‘b, That correlatively we consider it desirable that 
the Chinese Government by such legislation as may be 
deemed necessary define the rights and privileges of 
missionaries, in particular to acquire and hold property 
and to earry forward their work in China. 

‘“e, We also express our desire and judgment that 
the principle of religious liberty should be reciprocally 
recognized in all future relationships between China 
and other nations.’? 
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Secretary 


EADERS of 
the Bulletin 
will extend a 
hearty welcome to 
]} the new member of 
our Federal Coun- 
cil staff, Mrs. Jean- 
nette W. Emrich, 
who comes to 
strengthen 
the work of the 
Commission on In- 
ternational Justice 
and Goodwill. 

For more than a 
year this Commis- 
sion has been 
pressing the importance of having on its staff 
an influential woman to represent and speak 


MRS. JEANNETTE W. EMRICH 


Developing Dramatic 


HE Committee on Educational and Religious 
Drama, which was appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, somewhat more than two years ago, and 
which has carried on a modest program during 
this period, has now developed to the point 
where its value and importance are clearly as- 
sured. Under the chairmanship of Rev. George 
Reid Andrews, recently one of the secretaries of 
the Congregational Education Society and at 
present General Manager of the Religious Mo- 
tion Picture Foundation, the work of the Com- 
mittee, now reorganized as a part of the Com- 
mission on Christiah Education of the Federal 
Council, promises to be of increasing signifi- 
cance. 

Last July a Summer School on Religious 
Drama was held in cooperation with the Au- 
burn Theological Seminary, with notable suc- 
cess. This Summer School has met such a rec- 
ognized need that it is expected that it will 
now be held annually. 

The religious drama contest, carried on un- 
der the auspices of the Committee, has been 
brought to a conclusion and the award of the 
$500 prize was made to Marshall N. Goold of 
Leicester, Massachusetts, for his three-act play, 
‘The Quest Divine.’’ Honorable mention was 
given to Margaret Cropper, Kendal, England, 
for ‘‘Two Sides of the Door’’ and to Tracy D. 
Mygatt, Brooklyn, N. Y., for ‘‘The Sword of 
Samurai.’’ 

The Committee is planning to hold a two-day 
conference early in February to consider the 
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of Federal Council 


for the vast throng of women in our Churches 
who are earnestly working for the abolition of 
the whole war system of the nations and for the 
establishment of a new international order in 
which the pacific settlement of every dispute 
shall be the foundation principle. After many 
months of searching and planning, the services 
of Mrs. Emrich have been secured and she has 
accepted the invitation and taken up at once her 
important task. 

For this new field of service Mrs. Emrich is 
particularly qualified, not only by reason of her 
gifts of public address and her personal charm, 
but because of many years of missionary serv- 
ice in Turkey, where her two sons were born 
and her husband laid down higs,life in one of 
those frightful epidemics of typhoid which 
raged in Turkey during the war. Later she did 
important work for Near East Relief. 


Methods of Education 


major problems connected with educational and 
religious drama. It is expected that this con- 
ference will bring together people from all parts 
of the country who have become deeply inter- 
ested in the developmnt of the dramatic method 
of religious education. 

The second volume of ‘‘Religious Dramas,’’ 
published by the Century Company and edited 
by the Federal Council’s Committee, will come 
from press during the winter. 

The Committee maintains relationships of 
helpful cooperation with the recently formed 
Motion Picture Foundation, an independent 
body which has been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York for the filming of pic- 
tures that will be of especial value to churches. 
The Foundation 
has been made 
possible through 
the generosity of 
Mr. W. EK. Har- 
mon, who has 
contributed $50,- 
000 to finance the 
work over an ex- 
perimental per- 
iod. Rev. George 
Reid Andrews, 
the Chairman of 
of the Federal 
Council’s Com- , 
mittee, is the Gen- 
eral Manager of © 
this Foundation. RrEv. GEORGE REID ANDREWS 
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The Growth of American Church Federation 


By Rev. 8. Parkes CaDMAN 
President, Federal Council of the Churches 
(Part of an Address Before the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm) 


HE religious life of the United States has 
developed in two main directions. Its 
earlier expression, once the colonizing period had 
passed, was based upon the principle of absolute 
freedom in all matters relative to faith and 
order. Puritan and Anglican, Friend and Ro- 
man Catholic, Moravian and evangelical, were 
at liberty to take possession of a continental area 
by every legitimate means of religious propa- 
ganda. This principle produced the one hundred 
and fifty denominations and churches which 
flourish with varying degrees of vitality in the 
United States.~Their differences, which are fre- 
quently more superficial than determinative, 
have not weakened our belief in freedom. But 
they have led to some serious reflections about 
its wise use in the religious history of the nation. 
The second direction of America’s institution- 
al religion is based upon the principle of frater- 
nal intercourse between the Protestant groups. 
Their disorganized condition had rendered them 
comparatively inoperative in grave national 
emergencies. The moralizing influence of relig- 
ious life upon the exigencies of politics was 
largely weakened by confusion of agencies to 
that end. In instances that could be quoted the 
churches became the helots of the State, and 
patriotism supplanted the higher loyalty which 
the Christian owes to the will of God alone. 
Averse as American Protestants are to elaborate 
ecclesiastical systems, because these, as they con- 
tend, entail the loss of valuable individual rights 
and stultify intellectual and spiritual growth 
by the pressure of officialdom and routine, they 
were, nevertheless, compelled to find an ampler 
outlet for their energies upon matters concern- 
ing the Kingdom of our common Lord, and, also, 
the interests of the race for which He died. 

To advertise peculiarities of belief or practice 
and suppress the profound agreements which 
unite Christians of every shade of opinion, is 
a disastrous policy. It is now the settled view 
of our church leaders that Protestantism will 
not be predominantly Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist or Congregational in its future develop- 
ments. But they have little doubt that it can, 


if it will, be predominantly Christian, and thus. 


win a wider hearing and obtain a popular re- 
sponse impossible to any one of its sectarian 
forms. These forms are not censurable; on the 
contrary, they have had honored records, and 
bequeathed inspiring memories. Yet the resist- 
less trend toward the solidification of society ac- 
centuated the overtures which arose spontane- 


ously for a more united front against the recog- 
nized evils which arrest human progress. 

A further and very provocative cause for 
federation was the surrender of public educa- 
tion to secular rule. Since upon nothing else 
do people differ so strongly as upon religious 
issues, the constitutional law of the United States 
provides that such differences shall be avoided 
by the political management of public instruc- 
tion. The assimilating force of the public schools, 
the self-denying labors of their teachers and 
managers and the splendid results they have 
achieved are familiar to every student of Ameri- 
ean affairs. But an educational scheme which 
necessarily excludes definite religious teaching 
will always be unsatisfactory to multitudes of 
Americans who are alive to the fact that their 
Republic owes its existence in a large measure 
to spiritual principles, expressed in later and 
salutary political action. 

Plainly, any steps toward coordinated service 
had to be both tentative and comprehensive. We 
have a justifiable pride in the state our fathers 
ordained, but this pride is too often provincial. 
It is a pride not always regulated by the historic 
consciousness of the Church Universal as the 
creator of great nations and the mother of that 
obedience which is the first condition of civilized 
society. Nor is it to be marvelled at that millions 
of Americans have found vent for their devo- 
tion either in sectarian tenets or in the Bible 
as the authorizing source of those tenets. I sus- 
pect that in these traits they resemble the rest 
of their brethren elsewhere. That the Church, 
under God, gave us the Bible, and that the ir- 
removable center of faith for disrupted Protes- 
tantism throughout the world is neither a creed 
nor a book, but a Person and a Ife, are cardinal 
truths still foreign to the consciousness of too 
many excellent Christians in Europe as well 
as in America. 

It has been the task of American Christian 
statesmanship to divert these pure and lofty 
attachments to their proper channels. Yet in so 
doing there is no desire to interfere in any way 
with the doctrines and policies of constituent 
churches. Far otherwise; mobilization, not ab- 
sorption, is the standing order of the federation. 
It is the more secure and operative because it 
combines the reverence of the Anglican, the 
ardor of the Methodist, the intellectual integrity 
of the Presbyterian, the instinctive freedom of 
the Congregationalist and the Baptist, and the 
tranquility of the Moravian and the Friend. 
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As a distinet organization it dates from the year 
1908, when it embodied in itself several previous 
attempts of a kindred nature. Today it includes 
twenty-eight communions with an approximate 
membership of twenty million souls and fifty 
million adherents. Its secretariat covers numer- 
ous departments of a cooperative service. Its 
administrative and executive committees have 
none save delegated rights, and are perfectly 
content to shine, in so far as they shine at all, 
in a borrowed radiance. 

The Federal Council has gained the confidence 
of Church and nation because it presumes on 
no man’s freedom and dictates no denomina- 
tional policies. It is the instrument of the Chris- 
tians who summoned it into the field. Its con- 
tinued existence depends upon their consent and 
support. It regards the voice of the united 
churches as the source of its direction. It leaves 
theological and political controversies severely 
alone. Liberal and conservative are welcomed 
to its ranks. It finds its efficacy in the divine 
word that organizations which would save their 
lives must first lose them for the sake of the 
Lord of all life, who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give Himself as a 
ransom for us all. The sole hope and reward 
of the Council is the approval of the churches 
for which it lives, moves and has its being. 


What are the lessons of this fragmentary re- 
view? First, the need and the recompense of 
patience. He goes far who goes slow, without 
dreaming of retreat, and blessed is the saint who 
is glad of small beginnings. Let us distrust big- 
ness; the Gospel starts as leaven in the meal, 
-as the mustard seed, the least of all seeds, which, 
notwithstanding, grows to a mighty and a shel- 
tering tree. If any one is bemused with bigness, 
he can know that we have been admonished that 
the principle which is right, however feeble in 
appearance, will win in the end. Not how fast 
or how slow, but in what direction we move, is 
the issue to be kept steadily before us. 

Again, the genial cooperation of the churches 
should be sought, and, when found, entrusted 
to those men and women who hold strategic 
positions in the churches. Enlist the unselfish, 


the sacrificial, the practical people who do the © 


actual work of God’s Kingdom on the earth, who 
actually push forward its social and spiritual 
conquests. They have the will, the knowledge 


and the opportunity to aid every commendable 


enterprise. Unify not only individuals but or- 
ganizations, and never set up additional boards 
or councils except as a last resort. Above all 
else, postpone oratory and proceed to action. 
Create contacts, dispel prejudices, arouse sym- 
pathetic appreciation and fraternal aid. 


A Layman’s View of the Work of the Church 


By ¥F. F, Linpsay, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


UR church architecture, the work of our 

theological schools, our church literature, 
and the efforts of our ministers, all indicate un- 
mistakably that the presentation of the Gospel 
by preaching is regarded as the one great work 
of the Church. An analysis of local church 
figures shows that, in general, over ninety-five 
percent of the local expenditure is for the pur- 
pose of presenting the Gospel by preaching. So 
far as laymen know, all that they are asked 
or expected to do is supplemental to this domin- 
ant and nearly exclusive purpose. Our leaders 
seem to act on the conviction that if a community 
can raise the money to build a church and pay 
a preacher, all moral and spiritual needs are 
eared for. 


OTHER Tasks THAN PREACHING 


On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
there are a good many other ways of presenting 
the Gospel than by preaching, which seem 
to call for attention at the hands of the Church. 
It appears to many people, today, that the care 
of childhood and youth is the problem which 
should command the first attention of our lead- 
ers and of the entire Church. Statistics show 
that seven out of ten of the children and youths 
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under twenty-five years of age, or some thirty- 
eight millions all told, in the United States are 
without religious training or influence, and that 
boys under twenty-one years of age will be re- 
sponsible for about eighty percent of some 
twelve thousand murders, and the stealing of 
some three and a half billions of dollars in money 
and property which will occur in the United 
States during the present year. Preaching, and 
such work as the Church is accomplishing 
through its present Sunday School system, seems 


to be having very inadequate effect on this prob-' 


lem. Only three percent of our church member- 
ship came under religious conviction after reach- 
ing the age of twenty-five; nevertheless, so far 
as spending time and money to reach the chil- 
dren and young people is concerned, we do prac- 
tically nothing locally as an organization. We 
leave it, as a rule, to untrained, inexperienced 
Sunday School teachers who have themselves had 
no opportunity to make real preparation for 
such work. 


A Community RESPONSIBILITY 
Another question of much importance, from a 


layman’s point of view, is the relationship of 
the community to the Church. Our policy, as 
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revealed .in a thousand instances, is that if a 
community does not take advantage of its op- 
portunity and avail itself of the benefits of 


_ preaching, there is nothing further the Church 


can do. This statement is made with a full ap- 


_ preciation of the pastoral work done by the 


minister. But there is such a field open in com- 


' munity effort which no pastor alone has time 


—_— == 


to cultivate, that the statement is true. The 
average church does practically nothing to cul- 


_tivate the goodwill of, or to serve adequately, 
the community in which it is located. 


The 
country is full of protest because of this condi- 


tion. 


Our great emphasis on preaching, to the exclu- 


_ sion of other methods of Gospel presentation and 
_ Gospel application, and the acceptance of the 


\ 


— 


s 


‘plans of the preaching-trained pastor as com- 
/plete and final for the local organization, makes 
» the church a one-man institution, with all the 


consequent mental and physical limitations of 
one man, no matter how good he may be. The 


- church loses in influence and fails in securing 


appreciation for what it does do, because of its 
attitude, necessarily arising from this limitation. 
Instead of joyfully cooperating with various 
other forms of organized Christian uplift and 
helpfulness, the church all too frequently seems 
to say, by its one-man, one-idea program, that 


- all such others are trespassers and ought not to 


be participated in or supported by church 
people. 

We proclaim the value and importance of 
“‘faith’’, and yet in our church program we 
ignore the condition upon which faith survives. 
“Even so, faith, if it hath not works, is dead.’’ 
By preaching, we arouse faith—or endeavor so 
to do; but we have nothing in our church plan 


whereby this newly awakened faith is put to 


work and developed into sturdy permanency. 


-“*Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit the 


_ fatherless and widow in their affliction.’’ But 


the churches in which there is any such practi- 


_ eal, reliable, every-day activity are exceedingly 


few and far between. 


The unchurched world 
has good grounds for saying that we do not 
practice what we preach. The widows and or- 


_ phans are, as a rule, cared for by what we of 


the church so often refer to as ‘‘paganized gov- 
ernment’’, or worldly societies. 

I have stated the case with almost brutal 
plainness and emphasis in order to bring out 
the relative over-emphasis placed on our one 


line of work in the local church, and the result- 


ing neglect in studied preparation and effort 
for reaching, influencing and serving people 
where they are, through their everyday, com- 


_ monplace, needy lives. No one in his right mind 


would care to live where there are not preachers 
and preaching, but preaching alone is not reach- 
ing the people and getting results in our day. 


To laymen of my type, it is but advertising, and 
lacks production, salesmanship, and the delivery 
of the goods. It is hike painting pictures of the 
Good Samaritan, without doing the deeds of the 
Good Samaritan. 


APPLYING THE GOSPEL 


The great need of the local church is clearly 
a better balance between Gospel presentation 
and Gospel application. When we attempt to 
formulate plans for such a result we meet im- 
mediately the necessity for a great increase in 
the working force in the local church. Of course, 
we need a declared church-wide policy, which 
shall carry with it an efficient leadership to that 
end, by those who are on salary and able to give 
their time to the work of the church. For our 
youth we need specialized, paid leaders in relig- 
ious education and recreation. For relating the 
community to the church, men and women will 
be required who have the moral, mental and 
spiritual training and experience adapted to the 
problem. Consider the study, the planning, the 
preparation, equipment and effort, as well as 
money spent for Gospel presentation by preach- 
ing, and we get something of a realization of 
what will be necessary to put a similar empha- 
sis on Gospel application in and through the 
local church. 

The adoption of an adequate plan for apply- 
ing the life and teaching of Christ in and 
through the church to daily living unquestion- 
ably means a temporary curtailment in the 
work of preaching. But there is every reason 
to believe that within a°short time such an ap- 
proach of the church to the people will de- 
velop an interest and appreciation which will 
bring more people out to one-half the present 
number of preaching services than are respond- 
ing altogether at the present time. The adoption 
of a program which will bring forth visible, 
tangible moral and spiritual results, will make 
a great difference in the response with money. 
People like to contribute to a ‘‘going concern’’. 
Our appeals for money for both home and 
foreign needs are at present greatly handicapped 
because we do so little in the local church in 
effective work of leadership. Let us of the 
church inaugurate an aggressive, constructive 
program in which Christian laymen can and 
shall help by service and leadership, in supply- 
ing moral and spiritual values to meet present- 
day needs and opportunities. The present ur- 
gent need is for the work of multitudes in Gospel 
application in and through the local church. 
The laity is the only source of supply. Their 
everyday moral and spiritual needs, their train- 
ing, experience and sympathy are always pres- 
ent as a basis on which to begin educational 
effort and the assignment of work and respons- 
ibility in Gospel application. 
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A Constructive Program for Goodwill Between 


Christians and Jews 
By Rev. Joun W. HeErrine 


Secretary, Federal Council’s Committee on Goodwill between Christians and Jews 


OT long ago a distinguished American rabbi 

delivered an address in a large Protestant 
gathering on the ‘‘Jewishness of Jesus.’’ This 
title is a vivid reminder that Jesus was a Jew, 
and very proud of his lineage; two of the most 
forgotten facts about Jesus. Also they are two 
of the most uncomfortable facts for the anti- 
Semite to try to remember if he professes al- 
legiance to Jesus. ‘‘How,’’ he might well ask 
himself, ‘‘am I to keep faith with Jesus and 
practice the kind of brotherhood he taught, and 
at the same time dislike and discriminate against 
the very race which was bone of his bone, blood 
of his blood, spirit of his spirit?’’ 

How, indeed ? 

‘“‘My children, my people, my father and 
mother, and brother and sister,’’ Jesus called 
the Jews. These are the words that the follow- 
ers of Jesus quote from the lips of Jesus about 
the race of Jesus. The rub comes in the actual 
treatment of the kin of Jesus by the professors 
of Christianity. The horrific pogrom of Europe, 
the slanders of the anti-Semitic journal, and the 
cold, sometimes glaring, sometimes subtle, dis- 
crimination of university and country club, so- 
cial circle, hotel and residence district, are all 
part of the great international pastime of anti- 
semitism in which men priding themselves on 
their religiousness have quite shamelessly en- 
gaged. : 

I hear many justifications of this attitude. 

“‘The Jews crucified Jesus’’ is a hoary favor- 
ite. But as a grizzled veteran of the Church mild- 
ly remarked to the writer recently, ‘‘That hap- 
pened quite a while ago, didn’t it?’’ There are 
many competent authorities who have interested 
themselves to show that the Jewish contingent 
present at the trial and death of Jesus was 
hardly representative of the Jewish nation. It 
has been pointed out that the crucifixion was a 
_ Roman and not a Jewish form of punishment. 
That the execution of Jesus occurred at Pass- 
over, a day in which it is the rule of the Jews 
never to take life. These arguments have his- 
torical interest, but are unimportant beside the 
fact that no one in this day and age thinks for 
a moment of taking upon himself the deeds of 
sixty generations ago. We have misjudged the 
great heart of the Nazarene if we seek to please 
him by a perpetual crucifixion of his race. 

We hear other arguments—‘‘The Jew owns 
everything,’’ or the ‘‘ Jewish student runs away 
with all the scholarship honors.’’ Are we a de- 
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cadent people to be moved by that type of argu- 
ment? If we have an inferiority to protect, let 
us not cloak the fact by condemning the Jew. 
It is not customary to castigate people because 
of their ability. 

As a matter of fact, this ‘‘ Jewish superiority’’ 
in commercial and financial affairs is largely a 
myth. The most eminent bankers, commercial 
and industrial magnates, are apt to be Gentiles. 
Henry Ford is not popularly supposed to be a 
Jew. J. P. Morgan, John Wanamaker, Rocke- 
feller, Marshall Field are Gentile names. If 
there be a ‘‘Jewish superiority’’ it is in the 
spirit realm—Hinstein, Bergson, Mendelssohn, 
Isaiah, Paul. Yes, and Moses and Jesus remind 
us that the two greatest religions in history were 
conceived and born in the spiritual genius of the 
Jew. 

If Christendom has any quarrel with the Jew 
it is surely not with ‘‘Jewish superiority.”’ — 
Thank God for every mark of greatness He has 
placed anywhere upon any people. Our quar- 
rel is rather with the failure of the Jew to hold 
his prophetic torch sufficiently high. Our eivili- 
zation requires that every great religious element 
keep its lamps trimmed and its coals hot upon 
the altar for the prophet’s lips. 

But this is identically our quarrel with Chris- 
tendom. Both Judaism and Christianity have 
been at ease in Zion. Both need the flaying of 
the prophet. 

We frequently hear the Jew accused for his 
manners and his so-called ‘‘thick skin.’’ This — 
is the ‘‘most unkindest cut of all.’’ If a man 
were to beat his child daily and blame him for 
the callouses caused by the rod he would be as — 
fair as is this attack. 

To one who knows the soul of the Jew, sensi- 
tive, quivering, it is not difficult to penetrate be- 
hind the scenes. We Gentiles forget that we 
have conspired to make the Jew self-conscious, 
and, therefore, a race appearing in the least fa- 
vorable light in a company of Jews and Chris- 
tians. We can none of us afford to forget those 
shy, sensitive days of self-conscious adolescence 
in which we alternately shrank away from com- 
panies of people, and again thrust ourselves for- 
ward in a craving for self-expression. Even so, 
Jews, alternately shrinking into themselves with 
quivering nerves, and thus bringing down the 
accusation of clannishness, and then moved by 
pride and a strong racial hunger for expression, 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HY is it that 


own day do we 
find the nations 
really striving to 


discover some 
way, other than 
war, to protect 


their liberties, to 
euarantee nation- 
al independence 
and the right to 
develop their 
civilization 
on their own lines 
and pursue hap- 
piness according 


GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS 


to their own way? 

It is because the nations are beginning to re- 
alize that they no longer have even the gambler’s 
chance of winning by war all that they desire. 
Modern inter-dependence of states makes it al- 
most impossible to restrict the area of war or 
definitely limit the number of states that will 
ultimately engage in it. Formerly war taxed, 
in a minor degree, the resources of a state in 
men, money and material. A relatively small 
part of the population was physically engaged 
in it, either in the fighting forces or in work to 
support those forces. At the end of the war 
there might easily be an increase instead of a 
diminution in national wealth. Today states 
are coming to be organized so that in peace 
every ounce of energy—human, financial, com- 


’ mercial, manufacturing, agricultural—shall be 


available for war. 


. large one. 


Formerly, small states by 
their skill and valor had some chance against a 
Today, when sheer force of numbers 
is relied on, small states have no hope except in 
alliances among themselves or alliances with 
larger ones. All are likely to be drawn into the 
war on one side or the other. Moreover, the re- 
strictions now imposed on neutral trade by war 
tend to force neutrals to join one side or the 
other, as their only hope, and this leads to a 
world war. 

Thus, the magnitude and destructiveness of 
modern war inflicts in a short time, both upon 


_ the so-called victors and the vanquished, losses 


which can be repaired—if ever—only by pledg- 
ing the resources of the various states for gener- 
ations to come. 
Frar As THE OBSTACLE 
Now, looking at it as business men, what is 
the great obstacle to a practicable solution of 
the problem—the maintenance of international 


only in our 


How We Can Achieve World Peace 


By Generau Tasker H. Briss 


peace—such as all classes of each national com- 
munity desire? It is fear—fear that one state 
will impose its will by sheer violence, right or 
wrong, upon another ; accompanied by the knowl- 
edge that there is no other customarily accepted 
agency for the settlement of disputes. This has 
resulted in a fixed habit of thought on the sub- 
ject. That we can get out of this habit, even 
slowly and with difficulty, the history of civil- 
ized man has proved. 

For countless ages each state was not only 
confronted with international war, but was 
cursed. by constant internal private war. As 
civilization progressed man learned that private 
war was inconsistent with material progress— 
with good business. Very slowly he learned to 
have confidence in his own tribunals for the set- 
tlement of disputes. Gradually the state im- 
posed its will until the right and necessity of 
private war disappeared. And now a new habit 
of thought has grown up. A reversion to the 
former method of settling private disputes, then 
considered as necessary to guarantee justice as 
international war is still considered, would not 
be tolerated in any civilized country. The old 
custom died out as men came to realize that it 
did not guarantee justice except as justice was 
on the side of the stronger; the latter method 
will become minimized in use only as men re- 
alize that the scale of justice is weighed down 
in favor of the side which can lay the heaviest 
and longest sword in the balance. 


PUBLIC OPINION CONTROLS 

But it must be noted that the right of private 
war in civilized communities has been abolished 
only by public sentiment.* This sentiment grew 
only as the communities grew, as people in them 
became more closely associated, as they realized 
that close physical association requires the spirit 
of individual isolation and independence of ac- 
tion to give way to one of cooperation, of mutual 
agreement as to how their conduct shall be gov- 
erned, because no man can exercise any more 
freedom of action than is consistent with the 
exercise of a like freedom by everyone else. And 
so, men surrendered the right of private war 
because it was inconsistent with the rights of 
the growing community. Nevertheless, in such 
communities private war is still practiced by 
the criminal or by those who for the moment 
surrender their judgment to their passions. But 
we now call that ‘‘war against society.’’ 

All this teaches that the problem of interna- 
tional peace must be solved gradually. It is a 
process of minimization of war. There can be 
no cut and dried plan. It will be a series of ex- 
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perimental steps. But the steps will not be so 
long nor so many as those required for the abo- 
lition of private war. Civilized man can attain 
a high ideal in far less time than the semi-say- 
age of former times. No architect has drawn 
or can draw a complete plan of the temple of 


peace that the nations are already trying to. 


build. But the materials are all at hand and 
the will to begin the work is already evident. 
The experimental steps to be taken will be in- 
dicated by the increasing number of peaceful 
settlements, under the pressure of the growing 
sentiment of the world, of the important inter- 
national problems that are ever arising. There 
are in practice only two ways of ‘effecting such 
settlements—by compromise or by judicial de- 
cision; that is, by arbitration or by a legal tri- 
bunal administering law. We have and we 
practice arbitration, but only with the consent, 
in the case of each dispute, of both disputants. 


We have an international court, but its jurisdic- © 


tion is limited and the United States has not ad- 
hered to it. In last resort there is no peaceful 
way to settle disputes except by one or the other 
of these two methods; and the world knows that 
arbitration when resorted to, and that the deci- 
sions of the international court even as now con- 
stituted and with its limited jurisdiction, have 
given substantial justice and tend to maintain 
the peace of the world. But future progress in 
this direction will be very slow, broken at in- 


tervals by disastrous war, unless we are ready’ 


to take one or another—better all—of the three 
following steps: 


The first one is the elimination by each state 
of the specific questions, or the principles un- 
derlying them, which it will trust to the judg- 
ment of none other than itself, and then the 
solemn agreement that, in last resort, disputes ~ 
relating to all other questions shall be submitted 
to arbitration, with the-limitation that if the 
parties in dispute have adhered to the World 
Court and the dispute is justiciable under ac- 
cepted international law it shall be referred to 
that court for decision. The United States, with 
its long insistence on the principle of arbitra- 
tion, could with difficulty decline this agreement 
under such conditions, 

The second step is the codification of interna- 
tional law, with the United States a party to 
that act, and the adherence of the United States 
to the World Court. 

This is still a long way from the obligatory 
arbitration of all non-justiciable questions and 
complete jurisdiction of a Court over all jus- 
ticiable ones. But these two steps will go far — 
toward minimizing the chance of great interna- 
tional wars. 

The third step will be taken and can be taken 
only when the United States recognizes that the 
spirit of the coming world is the modern busi- 
ness spirit of helpful cooperation—the very 
antithesis of isolation—that cooperation is only 
possible by cordial association, and that sooner 
or later it must join any association of nations 
which is aiming at the ideal which we claim to 
be our own. 

(Reprinted by courtesy of Association Men.) 


A Study of Evangelism Over One Hundred Years 


By Rev. Herman C. WEBER 


Wea can an examination of the history of 
a century teach the Church of today about 
its program of evangelism? The writer has un- 
‘dertaken to study this question for the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S, A. While the in- 
quiry has been confined to a single denomina- 
tion, it may be suggestive to other bodies and is 
therefore presented to readers of the Federal 
Council Bulletin, A subsequent article will un- 
dertake to extend the study to include nine de- 
nominations. 

The graph reproduced herewith is an attempt 
to visualize the activity of Presbyterian church 
membership in the matter of making new com- 
municant members year by year. ‘The scale 
shows the percentage of new members on con- 
fession in the total communicant membership 
reported for each year. 

In 1832, during the revival season begun by 
Mr. Finney, the extraordinarily high percent- 
age of fifteen was recorded, that is to say, fifteen 
percent of the membership reported that year 
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was brand new. The percentage reported in ~ 
1924 was 4.7, the lowest with one exception 
(1919) since 1881. 

The first reflection from this graph is that the 
church was very much on its job during the 
first decade of the hundred years. This was 
evidently a period of enthusiasm, home mission- 
ary effort and church extension. However im- 
perfect the statistical reports for this period 
may be, they indicate an immense busy-ness in 
the work of winning new members and so spread- 
ing the church through the land. The effect of 
the controversies of the ’30’s is abruptly shown; 
the winning spirit of the church was blighted at 
once. The Old School line is followed in this 
graph, It is the better of the two. If the graph 
truly represents the situation, the cold hand of 
schism prevented the Presbyterian Church from 
sweeping triumphantly through the country to 
become a more truly national church. 

The second reflection has to do with revival 
evangelism. The Church has responded less and 
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less to this method of in- 
gathering. At the same 
time it is evident that 
the Presbyterian 
Church, in spite of its 
traditional steadiness, 
has responded and has 
Tegistered its response 
im an unmistakable way 
to evangelistic and other 
campaigns. 

Another curious thing 
about the graph is that 
all the _ outstanding 
peaks are marked by 
‘some revival effort save 
the last, which followed 
the great New Era and 
Interchurch campaign, 
‘which succeeded in en- 
listing a great amount 
of individual and lay 
interest throughout the 
church. Each peak is, 
however, followed by a 
‘sharp depression, which, 
in general, may be said 
to negative the advance 
suggested by the peaks. 
A study of the percent- 
ages at the bottom of the 
graph, the analysis of 
periods, shows very little variation from the 
average line of 6.29 percent for the entire period. 

The fourth reflection has to do with the low 
points. Every one of these is referable to con- 
troversy, either denominational or national, or 
both. The possible exception is the period from 
1878 to 1884, which deserves intense individual 
study. In the judgment of the writer, the sci- 
ence and religion controversy registers here and 
puts its pall over the upturned faces of adoles- 
eent youth until, through Henry Drummond 
and others like him, the pall is shifted and a 
wonderful reaction produced. It seems safe, 
however, to say this, that wherever controversy — 
by which hate or enmity or suspicion or dislike 
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or the thinking of evil or illwill are organized 
or offered expression through organization, 
either on a national scale as in war or on a de- 
nominational scale as in theological or ecclesi- 
astical disputings—is promoted, there too the 
graph-line which stands for winsomeness is de- 
pressed. Controversy which is debate on the 
plane of.goodwill is undoubtedly healthy and 
constructive. Illwill, on either or any side of a 
debate in the Church, seems to register in terms 
of the response of young life to the call of the 
Master through his disciples. This response, as 
recorded so far, is before you in black and 
white. Its ups and downs deserve intensely 
prayerful consideration. 


Missions and World Problems 


ie a new syllabus bearing this title, ‘‘The In- 
quiry’’ (or, to use its official name, the Nation- 
al Conference on the Christian Way of Life) 
keeps up its presentation of highly stimulating 
materials for discussion classes. A group that 
would not be shaken out of complacent accept- 
ance of unexamined ideas by the questions in 
this outline would be unjolted by an earthquake. 
The race prejudice, the economic exploitation, 
the militaristic tendencies of so-called Christian 
nations are sharply challenged as overwhelming 


obstacles to the program of Christian missions. 
At the same time, the contribution of missions 
to a new world outlook, to the recognition of all 
peoples as members of one human family, and 
so to any permanent peace, is suggested again 
and again by discriminating questions. The 
volume fills a long-felt need. 

The most obvious lack is in the method fol- 
lowed in preparing the study course. The con- 
erete data, without which intelligent judgment 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Is European Christianity Worth Sustaining? 


HIGHLY informing article in the Current 
History Magazine for October, entitled “Is 
Protestantism Dying in Europe?’’ merits wide 
reading by American churchmen. It comes from 
the pen of Dr. George Stewart, Associate Pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, and is based upon his extensive 
firsthand contacts with the Churches in nearly 
all the countries of Continental Europe. — 
Among the many observations which have re- 
cently been made by outstanding church leaders 
who have studied the European situation care- 
fully in recent months are the following: 


From Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman: 


‘¢T. have had recent and fairly extended opportuni- 
‘ties to observe the present condition of European 
Churches and I heartily endorse the effort being made 
for their relief. The Christians of America need to 
awake to the grave, and in some cases the tragic, situ- 
ation of their brethren in Hurope. The economic con- 
sequences of the war have left all of these church 
groups impoverished and many of them overwhelmed 
with difficulties. Despite courageous effort, they can- 
not meet the crisis without aid. Help must come from 
America if the Christian forces of Europe, never more 
needed than now, are to be saved from serious decline. ’’ 


From Dr. John R. Mott: 


‘¢Without doubt Protestant Churches in different 
parts of Europe stand in imperative need of wisely 
directed financial cooperation, owing to their most erit- 
ical economic. situation. Among the different under- 
takings to help meet this need I consider the one of 
which Dr. Chauncey W. Goodrich is the American rep- 
resentative calculated to be particularly helpful. My 
reason for this is that Dr. Goodrich has had such an 
extensive, intimate and altogether understanding rela- 
tion to the fields and problems that we may rely upon 
the wisdom both of himself and of the group of men 
and women related to him.’’ 


From Dr. Sylvester W. Beach, who returned 
in September from a four months’ study of Con- 
tinental Protestantism, special attention having 
been given to conditions in Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Roumania: 


‘«While I did not find poverty quite so acute as in 
former visits, in part due to the aid already sent from 
America and elsewhere to relieve physical distress, there 
is still a destitution calling for immediate relief. In 
every country that I visited I found some pastors try- 
ing to eke out a living by working in the vineyards, 
fields, forests and mines, their stipends being not more 
than the equivalent of ten dollars a month. Worn out 
pastors, now retired from service, are receiving pen- 
sions of not more than $25 a year. Widows, entirely 
dependent, get only half that sum. Orphanages, 
deaconesses’ homes, schools and seminaries are in such 
need of repairs that in many instances they are too un- 
sanitary and unsafe to continue, and must close unless 
relief comes at once. Many churches are ramshackle 
and no longer fit for use in worship.’? 


From Mrs. Dan Everett Waid of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. A.: 


‘«The poverty and uncertain economic conditions still 
prevalent throughout the greater part of Europe fall 
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most heavily on those who are designated to provide 
the heavenly food to sustain the real life of these na- 
tions. When all the financiers of America are striving 
to restore commercial credits for Europe, shall the ec- 
clesiastical credits find no interested sponsors in our 
great American Church???’ ; 


From Bishop John L. Nuelsen, who has 
charge of Methodist Episcopal work in the Cen- 
tral European area: 


**T should like to give expression to a thought which 
gains upon me more and more. The work done by the 
Central Bureau is not exhausted in material aid. It 
has a far greater ideal value. It is one of the factors, 
and indeed one of the most important, which contribute 
to international understanding, to ecclesiastical under- 
standing, and through these to unity and peace.’ 


From Dr. Charles Herron, Professor of 
Church History and Missions in the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Omaha, Nebraska: 


‘‘During the past summer I have had unusual oppor- 
tunities for looking into the conditions and needs of 
Protestant Churches on the Continent. In most coun 
tries the situation is critical and the need of aid urgent, 
Our American Churches should rally, and that quickl 
and liberally, to their support. Aid given now may dal 
much to determine their condition for years to come.’ 


From Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, who has 
recently returned from Europe: 4 


‘“«There is no more urgent need just now in the world 
than the real vitalizing of European nations with the 
spirit of Christian confidence and brotherliness. No 
nation on earth is accorded a greater opportunity and 
responsibility in this line than the United States.?? 


WORLD ALLIANCE DISCUSSES PEACE 
AND SECURITY 


““Peace and Security’’ was the timely theme 
of the annual congress of the American Section 
of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, held in Detroit, No- 
vember 10-12. A distinguished list of speakers 
discussed almost every conceivable angle of the 
subject. They included: Hon. John H. Clarke, 
Professor Manley O. Hudson, David Hunter 
Miller, Hon. J. Hugh Edwards, M. P., James G. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead and Fred B. Smith. Amon 
the Church leaders who were heard were: Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Rev. R. Niebuhr and Dean Shailer 
Mathews. Bishop Motoda of Japan and Dr. P. 
W. Kno of China contributed the Oriental point 
of view on ‘‘Security in the Pacific.’’ ! 

Especially noteworthy were the mass meeti 
on the evening of Armistice Day and the ban 
quet on November 10 on ‘‘The Security of 
Friendship,’’ attended by about 900 people. 

The Detroit Council of Churches was respon 
sible for the highly efficient local arrangements 
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The Question of the Races 


By Wuuiam Y. BEuu 
Pastor, Williams Institutional Church, New York City 


Representative of the Colored M. E. Church on the Adminstratwe Committee 
of the Federal Council 


(Part of an Address before the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, Stockholm) 


a be deeply wounded to discover when 
I have finished speaking that any word I had 
uttered during the course of these remarks had 
been taken as indicating a sense of bitterness, 
antipathy, or illwill either upon my own part, 
or upon the part of Americans of African de- 
scent, against white Americans for any inequali- 
ties, past or present, real or imaginary, resulting 
from the mass contact of these two races in the 
United States. 

- Let the dead past bury its dead. We are enter- 
‘ing upon a new era in race relationships in 
America, an era characterized by a steadily 
growing spirit of mutual desire for clearer un- 
derstandings and better attitudes. And while it 
is true that new post-war economic conditions 
have contributed largely toward this happier 
situation, it is none the less true that the in- 
‘itiatory stimulus is creditable to the Christian 
forces of the United States, South as well as 
North, as the continued, and, we trust, perman- 
ent, direction of the movement is being fostered 
by them through the agency of competent, well- 
balanced, and representative interracial com- 
mittees, 

In the Palais des Beaux Arts at Brussels the 
other day I saw that striking statue by V. van 
Hove, entitled ‘‘la Vengeance.’’ The subject 
is an African black, presumably of the Belgian 
Congo, the rope that had recently shackled him 
“now broken, beginning to arise, in his right hand 
a dagger firmly grasped, self-confidence and 
determination written on his swarthy face, every 
muscle of his fine, sinewy body tense with the 
imminence of the moment of his attack. The 

‘sculptor died in 1891. Could he have lived a 
quarter of a century longer, he would have wit- 
nessed the fulfillment of so much of his prophecy 
as had to do with at least the beginning of the 
breaking of the fetters of the black man’s ignor- 
‘ance of his own worth and power. That from 
somewhere there has come within the last de- 
-eade a remarkable awakening on the part of the 
darker races of the earth, there can be no ques- 
‘tion. Whether anything like a general desire 
‘for vengeance or violence is to follow that awak- 
ening lies, I believe, well within the power, and 
so within ‘the province, of the Christian Church 
to determine. 
_ It has required but a short while, as go the 
lives of races, for us to come to mutual and prac- 
tically unchallenged agreements as to what the 


-_ 


race question is not. It is not a question of rela- 
tionships as between an elect group of beings 
fashioned just before high noon after God’s own 
image, a little higher than the angels; and a 
sort of missing-link species of the brute order 
fashioned after working hours, in the dark, 
somewhat after the similitude of apes, on the 
other. It is not a question of dealing with a 
race of morons, incorrigible moral perverts and 
reprobates, who are not to be trusted with 
women and maidens after dark. It is not the 
question of a backward people’s incapacity to 
assimilate the culture or to appreciate the worthy 
institutions of modern western civilization. 

What, then, is this race question? Time 
admits of only the briefest presentation of two 
of its more important aspects here. 

1. It is a question of race-integrity, or race- 
purity, about which much has been said and 
written and to which volumes may yet be de- 
voted. Whatever, from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian ethics, is to be said about it, I am certain 
that colored Americans do not seek amalgama- 
tion. To adapt an illustration immortalized by 
the late Booker T, Washington—himself of the 
Immortals—we consider it both desirable, and in 
the Christian view of things possible, for the 
five major races of the world to remain, as con- 
cerns intermarriage, as separate and distinct as 
the fingers of the hand, but like the same fingers 
of the hand mutually cooperative and helpful. 
For they are mutually essential. Still, for many 
good reasons, chief among them the protection 


‘of our own womanhood, we find ourselves forced 


into the anomalous position of standing in un- 
compromising opposition to legal injunctions 
against intermarriage. Hducation—not legisla- 
tion—we believe, is the safe road to our mutually 
desired objective. 

2. Squarely faced and frankly expressed, has 
it not been also, if not even more so, a question 
of maintaining, nationally and internationally 
alike, the political, economic and industrial 
status quo? If so, and we fear it may have 
been, then I must say—for the hundreds of mil- 
lions whom, after some fashion, I represent here 
today demand it of me—that the darker races 
of the world do not acquiesce in the status quo. 
And we are determined and set, under God, and 
by every fair means available and yet to come, 
‘‘with malice toward none, with charity for 
all,’’ to puncture the bubble of that sometimes 
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precious myth of inherent Nordic superiority, 
having every confidence (1) that hardly less 
than ourselves shall those Nordics who are af- 
fected by such a ‘‘complex’’ profit by such an 
explosion; and (2) that the Christian forces of 
America, of Europe, and of all the world are at 
one with us in this purpose. 

This is not, of course, to be taken to mean 
that, as regards Africa for example, we would 
welcome, if such can be imagined, the precipit- 
ous quitting of that continent by the countries 
that have parcelled it out among themselves. It 
does mean, however, that we consider their pres- 
ent hegemony in Africa as a stewardship which 
should be administered in something like the 
spirit of Christian justice and mutual service— 
not venturing far enough to say sacrifice—and 

- looking forward to the country’s ultimate and 
not too distant autonomy and independence. 

One word will suffice as to the solution. We 
will not be able to work out in any detail an 
unfailing plan here, and it were probably better 
so. But we know that the path hes in—and not 
apart from—Christ Jesus. He is the Way. It 
shall not distress us that we are unable to chart 
the whole course in advance. We may be cer- 
tain that His Kindly Light will lead throughout 


the encircling gloom, albeit its beneficent rays 
illumine but a single step before us as we go. 
If we will to do His will, He will direct our 
steps. 

Among that fine collection of Rembrandts pre- 
served to us in the Mauritshuis, the Royal Pic- 
ture Gallery at the Hague, and hanging on a 
wall alongside his great ‘‘Homer’’ and ‘‘Saul 
and David’’, is to be seen the master painter’s 
character study of ‘‘Two Blacks’’. One is sober, 
silent, eyes downcast, pensive, one would almost 
say dejected or despondent, at least pessimistic. 
Happily, he stands in the background, sustain- 
ing himself on the shoulder of his companion. 
This latter one has, as we would say today and 
as he ought to have, the limelight. He is looking 
off yonder into the distance—out into the broad 
open spaces, unruffled, unafraid, buoyant with 
hope, a radiant smile playing over his genial 
countenance. So look we hopefully forward, 
scarce doubting right will ie confident 
that on the morrow— 


‘‘Nation with nation, and man with man, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free ; 
In every pulse and brain shall throb 4 
The pulse of one fraternity.’’ 


Two Acute Problems in Religious Education 


_ By Rev. B. 8. WINCHESTER ; é 
Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on Christian Education. 


1 The Churches greatly need a fresh study of 
* young people’s problems in their natural 
setting as a basis for developing a unified pro- 
gram which will include the best and most dis- 
tinective elements that each agency has to offer. 
The Commission on Christian Education of the 
Federal Council is at present engaged, in ¢co- 
operation with representatives of the various na- 
tional agencies, in studying the following con- 
crete problems directly affecting young people: 


The Prohibition Problem 

The Problem of Race Relationships 
The Problem of Peace 

. The Problem of Honesty 

The Problem of Sex Relationships 


The Commission on Christian Education has 
prepared questionnaires upon the first two of 
these problems which it is distributing to local 
groups in the hope of gaining information as to 
the attitudes and opinions of young people all 
over the country. 

2. The most acute problem facing local coun- 
ceils of churches is the coordinating of educa- 
tional agencies, especially the securing of a sat- 
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case 


and be adequate for the work to be done, an 


isfactory relationship between the local Sunday 
School Association or Council of Religious Edu 
cation, and the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the local Church Council. 
We seem to be in the midst of an extensive re- 
organization of our whole program of religious 
education. The question is: Shall the loc 
Church Council assume both the leadership an 
the administration of this program; or shall it 
act as a stimulator of existing agencies, arouse 
public opinion, eall attention to existing but un 
met needs, and seek to coordinate the efforts and 
correlate the programs of these other agencies. 
If the local Church Council assumes the rol 
of administrator, is the Church Council pre. 
pared to raise a budget for religious educatio 
which, allowing for economies of consolidation 
will provide for expert educational leadership 


perhaps seem, as compared with the budgets o: 
other departments, disproportionately large? 

On the other hand, if the local Church Coun- 
cil has no direct responsibility for religious edu- 
cation, will it be possible to secure sufficient 
unity among the poligious forces of the com 
munity ? . 


to the strength of the field organi- 


need is imperative for building 


atl 


which to carry out cooperative 


‘ment in order to catch up with 


stronger foundations through 
state and country councils of 
‘churches. The machinery with 
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An Advance Program for Organizing 


Councils of Churches 


By Rev. B. F. Lams 
Secretary, Ohio Council of Churches 


Cc is the impression of many out 
in the field that the Federal 
Council of Churches has become 
“‘top-heavy’’. In other words, its 
admirable pronouncements and 
programs are out of proportion 


zation for carrying them out. The 


programs needs rapid develop- 


the development that has already 
taken place along other lines. 
The organizations which do the work in the 


states and counties should have some representa- 


- grams. 


tion in the formulation of the national pro- 
There may be constitutional difficulties 


_ at present in the way of giving state councils of 


churches representation upon the governing 
bodies of the Federal Council of Churches. Some 


way, however, should be found for giving the 


state and larger city organizations a larger part 
in the formulation of programs. The Associa- 
tion of Executive Secretaries of State and Local 
Councils should be given a much more prominent 
place in the Federal Council circle. This is a 
group of men who know the cooperative pro- 
gram from the local standpoint, which is a most 


important angle. 


_ well-rounded program of the Council. 
too much to ask any representative of the Fed- 


The location of the offices of the Federal Coun- 
cil, in one extreme end of the territory to be 
served, in the metropolis of the United States, 
has gradually given a color to the Federal Coun- 
eil program which appears New Yorkish and 
which does not always apply well to the rest of 
the country. It is worthy of consideration, 
therefore, that the middle western office should 
be fully developed. The field could be served 
much more effectively from a middle western 
office than from the New York office on account 


of railroad facilities and the element of time in- 


volved in travel. 

Excepting a few specialists, the field men of 
the Federal Council of Churches should adjust 
themselves so that each can present the whole 
It is not 


eral Council to understand the evangelistic pro- 
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gram, the international relations 
program, the interracial program, 
the religious education program, 
and the comity program, and be 
able to discuss them intelligently 
in a public address. This would 
oftentimes prevent the leaving of 
the impression in local communi- 
ties or cities that the Federal 
Council is a one-sided organiza- 
tion. This policy would make for 
efficiency and economy and should 
not preclude any man from lay- 
ing emphasis upon his special 
field when that is the thing that 
is needed most. 

Greater emphasis should be laid 
upon the Federal Council’s giving assistance to 
the state and local secretaries, not only in carry- 
ing out the program of the local council, but also 
in securing promotions for executive secretaries, 
either in other cities or by securing increases in 
salary in the cities-where they are now at work. 
The Federal Council should also look forward 
to a plan of training executive secretaries. If 
this movement has the proper development there 
should be, in the future, a tremendous demand 
for additional secretaries for both state and 
county councils of churches. 

It is unfortunate that the national religious 
education organization is not more directly and 
closely related to the Federal Council of 
Churches. For the sake of a unified cooperative 
program efforts should be made to bring the Fed- 
eral Council and the International Council of 
Religious Education into much closer alliance. 
For the sake of the local field, which is more 
important than any national consideration, a 
unified cooperative program, including religious 
education as well as evangelism, social service, 
international goodwill, ete., must be presented 
to the various states and communities. 

The carrying out of the program of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, as outlined by the va- 
rious commissions and correlated by the Admin- 
istrative Committee, is the biggest and most im- 
portant phase of the Council’s work. The de- 
velopment of state and county and city councils 
of churches should be made merely incidental 
to the carrying out of a great program. For a 
man to go out to organize state and county 
councils of churches, merely as an organizer, 
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does not appear worth-while. The promotion of 
an organization should be only a means of se- 
curing great advances in service. 

In so far as possible, the budget of the Fed- 
eral Council should be reorganized so that the 
organization of state councils can proceed some- 


what in proportion to the other activities of the 


Federal Council. It would seem reasonable that 
sufficient funds should be found somehow to or- 
ganize ten or twelve states each year until the 
whole United States is covered. Hach state 
should then rapidly proceed to the organization 
of county councils of churches, including cities, 
with effective leadership. It would seem reason- 
able that the state work should be locally sup- 
ported after the second year and partially sup- 
ported the second year. Hach year’s delay in 
starting state organizations brings additional 
complications. New organizations are constantly 
springing up to promote special programs that 
come within. the legitimate field of the councils 
of churches. 

The main duty of the organization in any 
state should be the establishment of county 
councils of churches. In some cases one county 
alone would support a full-time secretary. In 
other cases from two to five counties might be 
grouped together for the support of a secretary, 
as is now being worked out in Ohio. The best 
method of procedure in this ease 1s for the state 
council to provide the salary of a man and put 
him in the county or counties to go to work on 
the program. The second year he should make 
himself self-supporting. The program in all 
eases should precede solicitation for financial 
support. After something has been achieved in 
cooperative work it is less difficult to secure 
financial backing. 


A Christian newspaper, similar to the Ohio 
Christian News, should be started in every 
state. It might be started on a small scale, as 


was the Ohio Christian News, and developed. It ~ 
should at once be sent out to all pastors in the © 


state, with an increasing number of laymen. 
Perhaps fifty percent of the editorials, news 
stories, etc., could be syndicated from the Fed- 


eral Council office and the rest would neces- 
sarily have to be local news gathered from ~ 


within the state. 


In each of the states in which a council is — 


organized an annual state pastors’ convention 
should be held from the first year. This could 
be done without serious expense, as many of the 
speakers could be secured from the Federal 
Council and others from within the state without 
expense, and all the pastors would pay their 
own expenses to the convention. This would as- 
sist, along with the Christian News and other 
activities of the state organization, in develop- 
ing within the state interdenominational loyal- 
ties and an interdenominational morale, first 
essentials to successful cooperative work. 

In organizing a council of churches in any 
state or county it is necessary to have at first 
only such committees for the organization as are 
needed to get the program started. One com- 
mittee for each of the four special fields of co- 
operation—Comity, Religious Education, Evan- 
gelism and Social Service—should be sufficient 
at first. These committees should be made to 
function at once and then the development of 
further organization would follow. The pro- 
gram, in other words, should be kept in the 
foreground at all times and the organization 
made merely an incidental means of carrying 
out that program. 


Community Cooperation Grows Stronger 


be hore: 1918 the paid staff of the Chicago 
Church Federation has increased from two 
to fifteen, the budget has grown from $4,000 to 
$50,000, mergers have been effected with the Co- 
operative Council of City Missions, the Woman’s 
Church Federation, the Young People’s Civic 
League and the Chicago Sunday School Associ- 
ation. The number of denominations cooperat- 
ing has increased from twelve to seventeen. 
At the annual meeting in October, Mr. Clif- 


ford W. Barnes, the newly elected president of . 


the Federation, declared: 

‘*President Coolidge has well said, ‘I can con- 
ceive of no adequate remedy for the evils which 
beset society except through the influence of re- 
ligion.’ But if religion is to meet the issue suc- 
cessfully, the influence of the churches on the 
city life must be more pronounced. There must 
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be no waste of effort through denominational 
jealousy, no magnifying of those non-essentials 
which develop sectarianism, but a union of pur- 
pose and forces in the great work for which the 


{ 


| 


z 


| 


Church was established. The Chicago Church © 


Federation makes a strong appeal to me because 


it gives promise of accomplishing this end. It 


has-unified) the work being carried on in the 
jails, detention homes and other public institu- 
tions; has developed the movement for ‘Daily 


Vacation Bible Schools’; has organized inter-— 


denominational commissions which prevent the 
erection of unnecessary church buildings, de- 
termine the missionary territory which should 
be assigned to various denominations and pro- 
mote those relations which the Church should 
have with the social, political and industrial life 


of the community; and, finally, it has been able 


~ 
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to voice the sentiment of a united Protestantism 


_ on the moral questions of the day.”’ 


‘ 
4 


The San Francisco Federation of Churches 


_ has begun a special Juvenile Court Work. The 


work is two-fold: 1. That of reclaiming way- 


ward children; 2. That of trying to prevent 


_ Court. 
has also been initiated. 


such children from getting into the Juvenile 
A special work of hospital visitation 
It aims to look after 
Protestants who come into the hospitals and 


_ sanitariums from all over the’ State, and much 
_ of the Coast. 


Kansas Puans State Councin 


An interdenominational conference was held 
in Topeka, Kansas, on September 28. Repre- 
sentatives of the various denominations in the 


‘state met to consider the formation of a State 


Council of Churches. Dr. Ross W. Sanderson, 


_ of Wichita, was one of the leaders in making the 


conference possible. It was voted to hold a sec- 
ond meeting in January for the purpose of 
working out the detailed plan for the Council 
of Churches. This was urged by Dr. C. E. Ver- 
milya, of the Home Missions Council, who ex- 
pressed the judgment that what is needed is 
something more than a state home missions 
agency. 
NEW SECRETARIES 


Nolan R. Best began his work as Executive 
Secretary of the Baltimore, Maryland, Federa- 
tion of Churches on October 1, succeeding Rev. 
L. W. McCreary, who has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Disciples Church of East Orange, N. J. 

The Kansas City Council of Churches has this 
Fall moved into splendid new offices furnished 
through the courtesy of the Y. M. C. A. and has 
added to its staff Dr. Frank Eddy Madden as 
Executive Secretary for Religious Education. 


How Lack of Unity Hinders Kingdom Building 


By Rev. Grorce K. Bamrorp, of New Salem, Pa. 


HE work is great and large, and we are 
separated upon the wall, one far from an- 
other.’’ These words are taken from one of the 


~ most thrilling chapters in ancient history. The 


_ the workmen. 


‘itual solitude? No. 


restoration of the walls of Jerusalem was a stu- 
pendous task. It was carried on in the midst 
of threatening difficulties, and called for daunt- 
less daring and sweeping sacrifices. The build- 
ers were hampered on every side. Their force 
was small and ill-equipped. They had to work 
with the trowel in one hand and a sword in the 
other. They had to contend with cruel mock- 
eries and offset intrigue and trickery. There 
were a thousand drawbacks in building the 
walls of old Jerusalem. But the greatest ob- 
stacle of all was the distance in space between 
‘“The work is great and large, 
and we are separated upon the wall, one far from 
another.’’ 

And that is also the great obstacle in building 
the New Jerusalem. We have schooled our- 
selves to believe that sin is the main difficulty 
in the way of establishing the Kingdom of the 
Lord. And that is true. Once we have subdued 
the world and the flesh and the devil the uni- 
versal reign of Christ will come. But how is 
the feat to be achieved? Can it ever be accom- 
plished while believers persist in seeking spir- 
The work of building the 
Kingdom of God can never be a solitary process. 
It is a task which, more than any other, requires 
not only singleness of purpose, but the inter- 
mingling of spirits and the blending of forces 
as well. And while the walls of the New Jeru- 
salem are sure to be built in spite of every hu- 
man misunderstanding—for the Lord himself 


has ordained it—yet their construction is being 
delayed because the workmen ‘‘are separated on 
the wall, one far from another.’’ 

That is one of the saddest commentaries on 
our modern Christian life. It is easy to see why 
men who vow allegiance to contending sov- 
ereigns, and are striving for different goals, 
should stand apart. But it is difficult to see why 
men who honor the same Lord, who seek a like 
destiny, and join daily in the prayer, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come,’’ should not have a common love, 
and share their mutual task in brotherly sym- 
pathy and practical helpfulness. 

Think of how the church has been broken up 
into various camps. It is estimated that there 
are about two hundred and fifty organizations 
with a religious charter today. There are scores 
of religious factions that would not even wor- 
ship in the same temple. And division is evi- 
dent. among the separate sects. It might be nat- 
ural to expect a distance between distinct de- 
nominations, but you would surely expect har- 
mony among people of a certain creed. And, 
yet, that is one of the sweet anticipations wait- 
ing to be realized. ‘‘We are separated upon the 
wall, one far from another.’’ 

Now, such division has attendant evils. To 
start with, it leaves a bad impression with un- 
believers. The worldling is ever waiting to scoff 
at sacred things. It gives a sort of ease to his 
conscience if he ean find disturbed conditions 
in the Church, or point to any weakness in her 
adherents. And infidels and agnostics have 
seized on nothing so rapturously as the lack of 
the semblance of unity among Christian people. 
They make that a basis for most of their dis- 
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beliefs and doubts. Many men have lost them- 
selves because ‘‘We are separated upon the wall, 
one far from another.”’ 

And others have grown tired with discour- 
agement. Solitude is a serious handicap for 
any Christian worker. What he can do by 


himself is merely a trifle compared with what: 


he can do when he has the companionship and 
cooperation of other hearts. That alone makes 
the task easy, and lightens the load, and sustains 
the strength. And that always keeps the vision 
bright, and gives out fresh inspiration, and leads 
to still greater adventures. Only minimum re- 
sults are to be secured so long as Christian men 
and women have to say, ‘‘We are separated 
upon the wall, one far from another.”’ 

And, mark you, this blockade has got to be 
lifted before the Kingdom of God can come. Our 
leaders are beginning to realize that more and 
more every day. There is nothing more heart- 


4 
ening than to hear of the growing popularity of 


community services, inter-denominational move- 
ments, the consolidation of boards in the work 


of national and foreign missions, and: the crea- 4 
‘‘international pulpit.’’ These are — 


tion of an 
every one hopeful signs and indications that we 
are not altogether blind to our problem. 


A young man recently asked me, “‘Can there | 
really be more than one church, and, if not, | 
I replied ‘that 


which denomination is right?’’ 
there can be but one church. It is the Church 
of the Living God. And that church was 
founded by our Lord Jesus Christ, and reared 


of the New Jerusalem. My constant prayer is 
that we may all dedicate ourselves to that au- 


gust task and so work together in Christian 


unity that none of us will ever cause it to be 
said, ‘‘We were separated upon the wall, one 
far from another.’’ 


The World Outlook of Christian Education 


By Proressor WILLIAM ApAMsS BRowNn 
Chairman, Federal Council’s Department of Research and Education 


(Part of an Address as Chaarman of the Commission on the Church and Christian Education at 
the Umversal Christian Conference on Life and Work) 


WO convictions dominate the thought of the 
Commission: first, that as Christians we are 

responsible for bringing the spiritual resources 
of the Gospel to bear upon the life of our gen- 
eration; secondly, that we cannot discharge this 
obligation aright unless we apply our Christian 
principles consistently to all the relations of life, 
and that it is-our duty as teachers to find out 
how this can be done. 

This sets us our task as Christian teachers. It 
is our duty: 

1. To understand the persons whom we seek 
to influence for Christ; 


2. To develop to the full the resources for 
character-building which the Gospel puts at our 
disposal ; 

3. To find the appropriate point of contact 
which will open the way for our message in cir- 
cles with which the Church is at present out of 
touch. 

And first, of the conditions which confront us. 
Of these I have time to refer to only one. This 
is the growing tendency among teachers to re- 
gard education as coextensive with life and to 
make the teacher responsible for physical and 
moral as well as for purely intellectual training. 
The school is regarded as a miniature society in 
which the pupil practices on a small scale the 
activities which he is afterwards to exercise on 
a larger scale. This enlarged conception of the 
teacher’s function confronts the Church at once 
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with an opportunity and with a danger: an op- — 


portunity in that it provides a welcome point 


of contact with the Christian view of educa-— 
tion as the training of the entire personality for 


fellowship with God and service of man; a dan- 
ger, lest in the desire to make place for the new 
material which the sciences are pressing upon 


us, religion, the oldest and the most abiding of — 


man’s interests, be crowded out or relegated 
to a subordinate place. 


We must begin with the child to be sure; but 
we must remember that the child begins with , 


his parents. ‘We must begin with the child, but 
we must follow him all through his life, and 
surround him wherever he is, as workman, 
teacher, parent, artist, statesman, 
moral and spiritual influences implicit in the 
Christian religion, without which a full and 
rounded life is impossible. 


KNOWING THE Facts 


The report of our sub-committee on textbooks 


draws attention to a serious danger—the danger 
that history, which should be our great teacher 
of brotherhood, may be used for partisan, or at 
least for narrowly national purposes. 


hampered by lack of access to the necessary facets. 


‘‘The Chureh,’’ as the American report rightly 
reminds us, ‘‘has no miraculous means of learn-— 
The sincerity of our purpose will not 


ing facts. 


with those — 


This is” 
only one illustration of many that could be given 
of the way in which the Church’s influence is 


4 


with the intent of building the everlasting walls — 


| 


ek ois 
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‘prevent us from falling into error, if we neglect 
the rules vi evidence which we follow in other 
departments of life.’’ 

We suggest, therefore, to this Conference that 
‘it recommend the creation of an International 
Bureau of Education and Research to serve as a 
clearing-house of information for the various 
Christian communions on those moral and re- 
ligious matters in which they have a common 
concern. 


Facts Not EnougH 


But knowledge of facts alone is not enough; 
there must be training in sympathy. I would 
“make my own that fine word which Dr. Hough 
spoke: ‘“‘If the Church would win the mind of 
the world, she must keep the whole world in 
mind. If the Church would win the heart of the 
world, she must bear the whole world on her 
heart.’’ 
_ Will you pardon me if in concluding I say a 
single word as a theological teacher, to my col- 
leagues who are teachers? We, too, have our 
sins to confess; we especially. When I think of 
my own career as a teacher—how provincial has 


been my outlook, how narrow my sympathy, 
how abstract and theoretical my teaching in 
comparison with this wonderful world of reality 
into which it has pleased God for these unforget- 
table days to introduce me—I am filled with 
shame. How the technical terms of which I have 
been making use in the classroom—Orthodox, 
Anglican, Lutheran, and the like—have grown 
warm and living, as I have seen them interpreted 
and transfigured in the persons of the men and 
women with whom I have worked on this Com- 
mission and in this Conference. Too long we 
have studied and taught as individuals. We need 
to organize our thinking as our colleagues in the 
physical sciences have organized theirs. Too 
long we have confined our teaching to our own 
little section of God’s truth, overlooking what 
He has revealed to our brothers in other ages 
and in other churches. The time has come for 
a larger conception of the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity. I, for one, propose, God willing, to go back 
to make my classroom as never before a place 
in which to interpret to the ministers of the 
future the infinite variety and inexhaustible 
riches of the Church Universal. 


Near East Relief as Expression of Golden Rule 


““¢XNOLDEN RULE”’ dinners have been held 
during the last few weeks in most of the 
cities throughout the United States as part of 
the campaign for the observance of International 
Golden Rule Sunday (December 6) to aid child 
welfare and reconstruction work in the Near 
East. At the New York dinner more than a 
thousand guests partook of a meal similar to 
that served in the Near East orphanages and 
costing approximately four cents. In his ad- 
dress to the guests, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
‘said in part: 
_ ““We can do no better thing than to give for 
those who are in need, and thus make such mer- 
chandise out of our material welfare as to have 
eredentials for the higher life. When you think 
of the millions which are squandered in this 
country upon feminine devices for beautifying— 
which do not always succeed in realizing their 
object !—when you think of the multitude of 
surplus things with which we surround ourselves 
‘in daily life, and then see this work for far-off 
‘ehildren, I think you will agree with me. 

*“ As a churchman, I may be permitted to point 
out that the Near East Relief has contributed 
enormously to the great cause of church unity. 
At Stockholm a few weeks ago I had the privi- 
lege of conferring with all patriarchs and met- 

-ropolitans and archbishops of the Greek Church. 
‘They assured me, from the Archbishop of Alex- 
-andria to the Archbishop of Jerusalem and the 
Archbishop of Mesopotamia, that they have been 
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most drawn toward the West, not by the com- 
mon consent of intellectual minds nor doctors of 
the Church, but rather through the work of Near 
East Relief. Truly we have seen the truth of 
the saying that a little child shall lead them.”’ 

There should be also a distinct reflex on our 
American homes. If we sit down in the family 
to a simple meal, far simpler than our children 
are accustomed to have, there will certainly be 
questions as to the reason. And what better 
time could there be for a father to talk seriously 
of country and home and parents and the need 
of others then when the unseen guest at the table 
is a child without any of these? Children who 
have visited the orphanages see these things, and 
the sight has become a part of their growth in 
character. We can bring the orphanages to our 
children at the Golden Rule dinner table, and 
make our children the better for what they learn. 

The first Golden Rule Dinner of this season 
was held in Stockholm, when five hundred 
bishops, clergymen and laymen from thirty-four 
different countries and representing thirty dif- 
ferent religious bodies dined on boiled rice and 
prunes. The dinner was held in connection with 
the Universal Christian Conference, and was a 
dramatic part of the assembly because of the 
fact that men who would not or could not gather 
at the communion table and share in the Lord’s 
Supper, found it possible to break bread in the 
fellowship of the Golden Rule and to pledge 
themselves anew to calling all men brothers in 


this simple observance. 
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Making Education Minister to Peace 


By Rev. Rempert G, Surry, or Aueusta, Ga. 


| is possible to change education as it exists 
today so that it will be a more effective in- 
fluence for world peace. To this end there must 
be, first of all, a different teaching of history. 
The minds of the young should no longer be 
filled with the idea that the chief glory of the 
past has been warfare. As long as great sol- 
diers are held up as the heroes of history the 
young will be filled with admiration for them. 
Such admiration is the source of imitation. Thus 
the youth are prepared in spirit to mobilize 
when the summons sounds for war. 

In the teaching of history emphasis should be 
placed upon the evils and miseries which war 
. has brought upon men. It ought to be shown 
as the means by which tyrants and oligarchs 
have flourished at the expense of the multitudes 
of men. It is possible to prepare textbooks in 
history suitable to all the grades from primary 
through university in which the case against 
war will be cumulatively set forth—and with- 
out any concealment of facts. The errors in the 
teaching of history which have been favorable 
to the maintenance of the war system have been 
not with reference to facts, but to the interpre- 
tation of facts. It is possible so to teach history 
as to create in the young a great aversion to 
war. It is useless to expect that the war spirit 
will die out as long as the rising generations are 
taught that the splendor of the past has streamed 
from battlefields. In place of exalting warriors 
in the esteem of the young, there should be held 
up before them for their emulation the religious 
leaders, the writers, the scientists, the statesmen, 
the pioneers, the farmers, the captains of indus- 
try, and the laborers. Teachers of history should 
also call frequent attention to the fact that his- 
tory tells of the decrease of war as time goes on. 
War at first was the vocation of man, but it 


Church Posters Available at Cost 


ft Pied! the courtesy of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association, Inc., of Chicago, three 
posters for the use of churches are offered at 
cost, plus the mailing or shipping charges. All 
three posters are 24-sheet size, approximately 9 
by 20 feet, lithographed in colors. 

The ‘“NATIVITY POSTER,’’ which has at- 


tracted wide interest during the last few years, 


is a picture illustration in twelve colors of the 
birth of Christ and the advent of the Three Wise 
Men. It will be furnished mounted or un- 
mounted for use within a church, and also un- 
mounted for general display outside on Poster 
Panels. 

The ‘‘FIRST AWARD POSTER”’’ (designed 
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tends to become with the passage of time his 
avocation; in ancient times war was the ru 
and peace the exception; in modern times pea 
is the rule and war the exception. There is e 
dence from the past that intelligent and d 
termined efforts to abolish war can be succe: 
ful. 

The institutions of higher learning should 
help in the departments of ethics, social science 
biology, theology, and law, by stimulating : 
search in the interest of peace. War as ft. 
greatest of all social plagues must be deliber- 
ately, and as it were microscopically, studied. 
Within recent years medical science has discoy- 
ered how to stamp out several of the worst dis- 
eases from which the human race had long gs 
fered. These discoveries were made as the re- 
sult of long and patient research. Researel 
can also discover means for the reduction of the 
evil of war. War is stupid as well as cruel, and 
knowledge is the enemy of stupidity. 

If it be objected that this process is artificial, 
the answer is that the artificial is many tim 
superior to the natural, and this type of t 
artificial guides and accelerates the otherwise 
haphazard and tardy methods of unaided nature. 
It is the glory of man conferred upon him by 
the very nature of his reason that he can use it 
voluntarily and aggressively in the conserving 
and the directing of that which is good and ever 
in the creating of new methods and materi 
for human weal. How long shall we wait for 
peace? A very long time indeed if we merely 
hope for it. Mystie meditation will not be the 
matrix in which it will be conceived; rather wil 
it come forth from the womb of the race’s ere 
tive reason. The food of reason is knowledall 
and knowledge comes by patient and purpose- 
ful study. 


by J. Sydney Hallam, of Toronto) so named 'be- 
cause it won first prize in a recent contest con- 
ducted by the Association for a great poster de 
picting the worth of the Church, shows a large 
figure of Christ beckoning to the Church. I 
will be furnished mounted or unmounted for use 
within the church building. It will also be fur 
nished unmounted for posting on panels on 
church property or on panels nearby the chureh, 
but only under the authorization of the chureh 
ordering the posters. 

The ‘‘THIRD AWARD POSTER”’ (by Paul 
T. Stockdale of Philadelphia) in beautiful colors 
depicts industry and life supported by the 
Church. It gives the message that behind all the 
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progress of civilization looms the Church. It is 

tended for general display on the Poster Ad- 

ising Association Panels. The Association 

mbers stand ready to contribute displays of 

s poster in most of the cities throughout the 

untry upon request by any church or group of 

L urches or responsible religious organization. 

le posting will be on regulation standard Pos- 

Panels and all services will. be contributed by 

e Association; provided only that the church 

r group of churches interested furnish the cost 

‘the posters and cooperate with the member in 

rranging necessary details. The Association 

s arranged for this posting during the months 

f January and February, 1926, and is able to 
er the posters at $1.50 each, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

_ Any minister, church, group of churches, or 


organization interested in seeing a display of 
is poster in his city may make arrangements 
Be scr to: Poster Advertising Association, 
4 307 South Green Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
epartment W. 
The Association will respond by putting the 
eouirer in touch with its local member who will 
:. detailed information and arrange the post- 
x service. 


ISCOPAL CHURCH TAKES NEW STEP 


1 

a Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, held in New Orleans, in Oc- 
‘ober, gave extended attention to the question of 
its relationship to the Federal Council of the 
yhurches. Although a resolution providing for 
membership in the Council was lost by a 
e vote in the House of Bishops, a subsequent 
tion, both by the House of Bishops and by the 
ouse of Deputies, provides for a fuller cooper- 
ion between the Episcopal Church and the 
Federal Council than has prevailed in the past. 
The National Council of the Episcopal Church 
as a whole (instead of the Department of Chris- 
Social Service of the National Council) is 
horized to cooperate actively with the fol- 
wing departments of the Federal Council’s 
ork: Commission on the Church and Social 


| THIRD AWARD POSTER, 
BY PAUL T. STOCKDALE, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It clearly gives the message 
» that behind all the progress of 
civilization looms the Church. 
A picture of the First Award 
Poster appeared in the March- 
April issue of the “Bulletin”, 
on page 23. 


Prices of Posters 


NeIREDEL ie Ors ot ee $1.80 each 
Mist Award .2 2. $1.80 each 
RG AIO a eee rk $1.50 each 


Weight of each poster wrapped for mailing, 
5 pounds. 

The posters also are offered mounted on mus- 
lin with reinforced eyelets convenient for imme- 
diate hanging within a building. When posters 
are to be used inside, an advantage in mounted 
posters is that they may be used year after year. 
For mounted posters add $8.00 to original price. 
Weight of mounted poster, wrapped for mailing, 
11 pounds. 

In all cases, to the purchase amount should be 
added the parcel post charges, which may be 
computed according to zones, except that on 
quantity orders the posters will be shipped ex- 
press collect, if desired. 

The posters may be ordered directly from the 
Association or from our members, when they are 
to be hung in the church building. Posters de- 
sired for posting outside should be ordered . 


‘through the local member of the Poster Asso- 


ciation. 


Service, Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, Research Department, Commis- 
sion on Christian Education, Editorial Council 
of the Religious Press, Committee on Financial 
and Fiduciary Matters and General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains. 


The. representatives of the Churches who at- 
tended the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council in the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta, last December, will be interested to 
know that the new Sunday School room, which 
was then being erected, was dedicated on No- 
vember first. The building was given by Mrs. 
Mary V. Hagan as a memorial to her son, John 
J. Eagan, who was for several years closely 
associated with the Federal Council. 
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Emphasizing the Evangelistic Note 


Tee Commission on Evangelism is putting 
into the hands of each denominational 
agency and city federation the most striking lit- 
erature on the subject of evangelism sent out 
by the different denominations, so that each may 
know what all the churches are doing. 

Men’s movements in evangelism are at the 
fore. Recently in Pittsburgh an eight-day Con- 
ference and Retreat was held under the auspices 
of the Christian Laymen’s Association. Two 
days were given to young people, two to minis- 
ters, two to women and two to laymen. Between 
one and two thousand different people shared 
in these meetings. Emphasis was laid on Bible 
study, the formation of prayer groups, and dedi- 
cation to personal evangelistic work. Meetings 
were also held in Rochester, Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, the purpose of which was to secure definite 
commitments for personal work and to devise 
plans for federated service. 

Under the direction of Bishop Fout a state- 
wide convention of the ministers and laymen of 
the United Brethren Church was recently held 
in Indianapolis. Dr. Goodell, the Federal Coun- 


cil’s Secretary, spoke on Evangelism. Early in ~ 
November he gave addresses on evangelism at — 
Drew Theological Seminary. In connection with 
the men’s movement arranged by the Federated 
Churches of Cleveland, Dr. Goodell gave ad- 
dresses on methods and motives in personal 
work. On Sunday, November 15, Dr. Goodell 
addressed a mass meeting of men, representing - 
all the Men’s Bible Classes of San Antonio,” 
Texas. ; 

A cordial invitation from Southern leaders 
has been accepted by the Federal Council’s Com- — 
mission on Evangelism and a visitation to some 
of the large southern cities is being arranged for 
the last two weeks in January. Among the cities 
to be visited are Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami. 

The topics for the Week of Prayer have al- 
ready been sent to church leaders and represent- 
ative associations. The new topics for the Len- 
ten Fellowship of Prayer were arranged by Dr. 
William Horace Day, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, 


Meeting on Christian Education and Research 


In view of their close relationship, the Federal 
Council’s Commission on Christian Education 
decided to hold its meeting in connection with 
the meeting of the Research Department of the 
Council, November 20-21. <A joint session was 
planned for Friday afternoon, November 20, at 
which suggested programs were presented for 
Sex Education and Temperance Education, in 
which both the Department and the Commission 
are intensely interested. At the close of the af- 
ternoon session a meeting was called of the edi- 


tors of denominational boards of education, to- 


considvr the feasibility of preparing and issuing 
simultaneously a new course of lessons for young 
people and adults on the issues involved in prohi- 
bition. 

In the evening a dinner at the Town Hall Club, 
given under the auspices of the Department of 
_ Research, was addressed by Dr. Cadman, Mr. 
Dwight W. Morrow and Mr. Harold G. Moulton, 
Director of the Institute of Economics. 

Saturday morning was devoted to considera- 
tion of other social objectives of religious educa- 
tion: better race relationships, peace and hon- 
esty. Mr. Andrews explained the work of the 
Drama Committee and outlined the plans of the 
Harmon Religious Motion Picture Foundation. 

_On Saturday afternoon the theme for discus- 
sion was Religious Education through the Public 
Schools, with special reference to the possibilities 
latent in a religious interpretation of school sub- 
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~interdenominational and affiliated religious edu- 


jects, such as geography, history, literature and 
science, and through school discipline and at- 
mosphere. a 

The purposes of the meeting were, first, to fur- 
ther the work of the Commissions of the Federal 
Council on Social Service, International Justice 
and Goodwill, and Race Relationships, by secur- 
ing in the regular educational programs of the 
churches more definite provision for attaining” 
these social objectives; second, to facilitate closer 
correlation between the programs of the various ' 


cational agencies in the realization of their com- 
mon aims; and, third, to promote mutual under- 
standing and sympathetic cooperation between 
the churches and the public schools in the build- 
ing of character. . 


“GOD'S, FOOK?’ 


““Tt is because I believe in the sanctity of the 
nation and the magnificence of patriotism; it is 
because I believe youth can best serve the na- 
tion and mankind by living for duty rather than 
by dying for it, that I reaffirm my belief that 
the Christian Church, if it be so minded, ean, 
in the name of Christ, rule out war and rule 
in peace within a generation. I may be a fool, 
but if so I am God’s fool!”’ 

—Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, 


at the Stockholm Conference. 
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GOODWILL BETWEEN JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


challenge society for the recognition that is their 
human due. Let that Gentile whom nature and 
events have laden with both sensitive self-con- 
sciousness and the strong instinct for self-expres- 
sion be called upon to judge the Jew. The rest 
of us, living with the comfortable fiction of our 
superiority, at ease in a Gentile-managed society, 
have no right. 

The Jews have faults. In common with their 
Gentile brethren they have learned some of the 

lessons of Western civilization much too well. 
But this, after all, is a matter for the Jews. 
**Hach to his own back yard.’’ If we Gentiles 
tackle our rubbish piles, accumulations of long 
seasons of moral and spiritual sloth, the con- 
‘tagion will spread beyond the fence into the 
‘Jewish backyard. 

-. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
has established a Committee on Goodwill be- 
tween Jews and Christians. What for? First 
of all, unfortunately, because it is needed. 

But there are other reasons. Here are two: 
First, the spiritual integrity of Christendom de- 

mands it. We are torn within a conflict be- 
tween a universal teaching of brotherhood and 

-an exclusive practice of prejudice. ‘‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’’ Nor can 
the Christian Church, interested in its own 
structure, be careless of this inner clash between 
teaching and practice. 

Second, our common problems call for a uni- 
fication of our ranks. Two great peoples believ- 
ing alike in the Brotherhood of Man and the 
Fatherhood of God cannot: afford to labor sepa- 
rately for their realization in practical terms 
in one society. The race question, the interna- 
tional question, the industrial question, the po- 
litical question, make their appeal to the social 
‘eonscience of the Jew and Christian. America 


is wasting a share of her heritage through preju- 


dice. The great rabbinic voices of today should 
be our common property. The fine Jewish pas- 
sions for justice, for mercy, for peace, belong 
to us. We have used them a little. For our 
own enrichment let us seek a new common life 
in which we can use them to the full. 


MISSIONS AND WORLD PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


cannot be formed, are lacking. The careful 
framing of the question at issue is of vital im- 
portance, but it can hardly be assumed that, 
just because a problem is effectively stated, peo- 
ple will reach a true conclusion without a full 
acquaintance with the facts in the ease. 
A second lack is that the outline hardly con- 
siders at all the substance of the missionary 
message—the central core of the whole enter- 


t 


prise. It asks no question which leads to a con- 
sideration of why there should ever be such a 
thing as Christian missions. Unless there is 
something in the Christian Gospel wltich has 
redemptive power found nowhere else, Chris- 
tian missions will never have the weighty bear- 
ing on world problems suggested in this volume. 
Not to explore this ‘‘something’’ is to pass over 
in silence the most crucial point of all. 
—S. M. C. 


CHURCHES HEAR LABOR LEADERS 

The Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, in cooperation with the Atlantic City 
Council of Churches, arranged very significant 
services on Sunday, October 11, at Atlantic 
City, during the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Most of the churches of 
the city, regardless of denomination, opened 
their pulpits to Christian labor leaders who 
spoke on the ideals of the labor movement and 
labor and the church. The following nationally 
known labor leaders occupied the pulpits: John 
Walker, President, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor ; John Frey, Editor, International Mould- 
ers’ Journal and President, Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor; A. J. Muste, Dean Brookwood, 
Labor College; John R. Coughlin, Secretary, 
Central Trades and Labor Council, New York; 
Robert Fachner, member, Executive Board of 
International Association of Machinists; Charles 
Stelzle, author and lecturer; James Wilson, 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor; 
Chauncey Weaver, executive officer, American 
Federation of Musicians; James C. Shanessy, 
General President, Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union of America; Max J. Hayes, Edi- 
tor, Cleveland Citizen; also, Rev. John Me- 
Dowell, D. D., Secretary, Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Chureh; Rev. 
Worth M: Tippy, D. D., Executive Secretary of 
the Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of the Churches; 
and James Myers, Industrial Secretary. 


IN MEMORIAM 

In the death, on October 11 of Dr. Rufus W. 
Miller, Secretary of the Publication and Sun- 
day School Board of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, and on June 26 of Dr. Sam- 
ual Zane Batten, Social Service Secretary of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, the Fed- 
eral Council has lost two of its outstanding 
leaders from its earliest days. 

Dr. Miller had been associated with the Fed- 
eral Council since its organization in 1908, hav- 
ing served continuously upon the Council itself, 
its Executive and Administrative Committees. 

Dr. Batten had been a member of the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council since 
this work was first begun and had been a leader 
in the social tasks of the whole Church. 
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EASTERN CHURCH CONFERENCE 
PLANNED 
To consider the possibility of a conference of 


representatives of American churches and the 
Greek Orthodox churches the Administrative 


Committee of the Federal Council of Churches. 


has appointed a special committee. Bishop 
Charles H. Brent of the Episcopal Church is 
chairman of this committee, of which Dr. Charles 
S. Maefarland, general secretary of the Coun- 
cil, and Dr. George R. Montgomery, one of the 
American advisers on the Near Hast at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, are members. 

The idea is to hold the conference, should 
one be decided upon, in one of the Eastern Or- 
thodox countries. For the last two or three 
years the Federal Council of Churches through 
its Committee on Relations With Fastern 
Churches, has been in correspondence and in- 
formal conference with representatives of the 
Greek Orthodox churches. During the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work at 
Stockholm this committee met with a large num- 
ber of representatives of the Eastern or Greek 
Orthodox churches and at that time mutual de- 
sire. was expressed for developing closer rela- 
tions between the Federal Council and the East- 
ern churches. Conference is to be had with the 


Continuation Committee of the Stockholm Con- 
ference and with the missionary boards before 
arrangements for the gathering are made. 


The Just Weight. 
don Press. 
A series of chapel addresses. If all chapel talks were 
like this, the problem of attendance would be simple! 


By Francis J. McConnell. Abing- 


The East Window and Other Sermons. By Halford E. 
Luccock. Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 
Sermons are legion, but for freshness, originality and 

pungency these are seldom equalled. Dr. Luccock has 

a style and manner all his own, singularly appealing es- 

pecially to youth. His writings are marked also by a 

prophetic note and a social passion that keep him from 

appearing over-clever. 


The Church of the Spirit. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 

body. Macmillan Co. 

A great Christian scholar surveys the history of the 
Church from the standpoint, not of institutional de- 
velopment, but of the free spiritual life. Running 
through the volume is the contrast between “the church 
of authority” (whether Roman or Protestant) and the 
“church of the spirit”—the comprehensive fellowship of 
all who have found a first-hand religious experience of 
their own the all- -important thing. Among them he 
finds a unity already existing, the unity of a common 
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purpose and consecration. The emphasis on spiritual re- 
ligion runs all through the book and makes it a needed 
contribution to present-day thinking. 


The Paths That Lead to God. By Wilbur F. Tillett. 
George H. Doran. 
This “New Survey of the Grounds of Theistic and 

Christian Belief” is an illuminating study of the way to 

a realization of God and is particularly significant at th 

time of unsettlement concerning religious faith. 

volume is a valuable contribution to modern Christiar 
apologetics. To those who have the privilege of knoy - 
ing Dean Tillett, the book gains vastly enriched me 
ing because they see that it springs out of the weal 
of his own mature and deep experience. 


The Quakers in Peace and War. By Margaret E. Hirst. 
With introduction by Rufus M. Jones. Doran. 
A fascinating record of a courageous testimony 

against war and a noble service to the suffering in 

of war. Few things will do more to invigorate one 
faith than reading the history of the way in which the 

Quakers have made earnest with their profession ¢ of 

the Gospel. ‘ 


An American Peace Policy. By Kirby Page. With 
foreword by Honorable John H. Clarke. Doran 
Price, $1.00. (Pamphlet fifteen cents). 
A lucid and highly informing summary of the pres- 

ent situation, with its hopes for the future in the 

born organizations working toward international pe 

Especially valuable is the discussion of the way in w 

the World Court can be made a powerful agency 

outlawing war. Mr. Page’s various studies in Chi 
tian internationalism are putting the whole Church in 
his deep and lasting debt. ; 


A California League of Youth. By George T. Simons. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The California League of Youth is a plan iced 4 

more unified program of young people’s work in tl 

local church. It is the result of study, experimentatio 
and effort on the part of the Southern California Con- 
gregational Conference. ; 

Its chief contribution lies in the encouragement it 
ocers for continued effort on the part of young peop 
and adult counselors to make a more satisfactory pro- 
gram for their own groups. 

The emphasis of the program is placed upon the de 
velopment of a Christian way of living. It recogni 

that the initiative in methods and organization must I 

taken by the local church. 


Psychology For Child Training. By Arland D. Weeks. 
Appleton. 
A readable and suggestive volume for parents and 

teachers. It describes the characteristics of childhoo 

lays down basic principles and points out practical ple 
for child training. The volume is popular in the 
sense and is a useful tool for all workers with children: 


Sex at Choice. By Mrs. Monteith Erskine. Putnam’s 
The volume undertakes the daring venture of te ne 
ing how the sex of children can be determined at f 
time of conception. Whether the author’s theories 
valid, no layman (probably no medical expert) can 
say, but none can deny that she has dealt with a deli 
and vital subject in a masterful way. A reviewer maj 
be pardoned, in the present state of our ignorance, fo 
being skeptical as to the scientific exactness of her ob 
servations and her conclusions, but he can have onl 
admiration that a sympathetic and understanding w: 
has essayed the task and that a distinguished publ 
ing house has given the book to the public. 


